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The charming hostesses of the Colonial South had 
much of their tableware made specially for them. 
Though wrought by American silversmiths it was 
ordered “done in the latest mode from England.” 


Andsodeveloped many of those patterns known as 
Colonial today. Symbols of that famous southern 
hospitality which find their modern counterpart in 
Colfax, by the Gorham Master Craftsmen. 


Colfax is pure Colonial. But its exquisite tracery 
of design imparts a richness you will not find in the 
more ordinary patterns of this period. A patrician 
pattern which graces the table with a setting of which 
any hostess may be proud. 


Colfax may be had as a complete sterling silver 
service, or in individual pieces. The Tea Spoons are 
$12 for 6; Dessert Knives $20 for 6; Dessert Forks 
$21.50 for 6. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. @)G\@ NEW YORK, N.Y. 








MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
“Whatever_your taste — whatever your favorite_period — you will_find_among Gorham’s 27 patterns in Sterling a_silver_service_to_harmonize” 
sas endo fore — fom Wi fin among Gorham's 37 patserns in Sterling a silver service to harmonize” 
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Kansas saves ‘Twenty Years 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than three hundred studies 
are being carried on constantly by 
the research, engineering and busi- 
ness staffs of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the associated 
companies of the Bell System to accom- 
plish definite improvements in telephone 
service. 

In 1927 the number of local calls not com- 
pleted on the first attempt was reduced by 
5 percent. This means the better handling 
of 200,000,000 calls a year. 

In 1926 the average time of handling 
toll and long distance calls was 2 minutes. 
In 1927 this average was reduced to 114 
minutes, with further improvements in 
voice transmission. 

On 6,820,000 long distance and toll calls 





made in Kansas in 1927 an average 
reduction of a minute and a half 
was made on each call—a total of 
twenty years saved. 

These more than three hundred special 
studies have as their goal definite improve- 
ments in local, toll and long distance ser- 
vice. It is the policy of the Bell System to 
furnish the best possible service at the 
least cost to the user. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company accepts its responsibility for a 
nation-wide telephone service as a public 
trust. It is fundamental in the policy of the 
company that all earnings after regular 
dividends and a surplus for financial secur- 
ity be used to give more and better service 
to the public. 
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OU, of course, want to play better 
Bridge. You recognize a sound 
knowledge of the game to be a social 
asset as well as a means of entertain- 
ment and relaxation. You want to 
win at Bridge, to be welcomed as a 
partner, to be sought after by the best 
players in your set. 

Here is the new, quick, easy and in- 
expensive way to realize that ambi- 
tion. Wilbur C. Whitehead, one of the 
world’s foremost Bridge experts, will 
virtually move his studio into your 
home. By an ingenious conversa- 
tional method you can receive the 
most expert Bridge instruction it is 
possible to obtain, either alone or with 
a group of friends. 


You Learn by Playing 


One or four can enjoy Mr. Whitehead’s 
new Studio Lessons in Auction Bridge. You 
begin immediately by playinga game. Mr. 
Whitehead’s advice and counsel on correct 
bidding, scientific play, exact card valua- 
tion and all the fine points of the game are 
given to you as each question arises in the 
course of bidding and playing. 

The cost of this course is less than one- 
tenth what the same instruction would cost 
if given to you personally in Mr. White- 
head’s studios. Yet every question you 
could possibly ask is answered while you are 
learning sound, winning Bridge. 

The Studio Lessons are for all classes of 
players. If you are a beginner, or an aver- 
age player, or “already good” you will 
quickly gain the knowledge that distin- 
guishes the expert. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Order your Course today. With each 
Course goes the unlimited correspondence 
privilege which permits you to write Mr. 
Whitehead personally to solve any Bridge 
problem that may arise as you play. If, 
when you see the course, you do not find it 
all that you expected, return it within five 
days and your money will be refunded 
without question. 


THE WHITEHEAD BRIDGE STUDIOS 
Suite 1929, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 





Play Winning 


7 BRIDGE |! 


Wilbur C. Whitehead’s New 
Easy Way Shows You How 
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10 Lessons—32 Parts 
Mr. Whitehead’s course, now just 
completed, consists of TEN STUDIO 


LESSONS, each divided into three 
sections: 


1. The Lesson itself, demonstrating 
actual Play. 


2. Mr. Whitehead’s Talk in Review of 
the Play. 


3. Questions, Problems and Correct 
Answers. 





ABrochure explaining the Mechanics of 
Bridge. 





Directions for the use of the Course. 


The fundamental principles of Contract 
Bridge. 


A Topical Reference Guide to the 
Course. 


Special Offer 
40% Saving 

The regular price of this Course 
during publication has been $20. Due 
to economies effected in handling it 
direct by mail from our Studios, we 
can make a saving of approximately 
40%, and this we are now passing on 
to you. 

Whether we can maintain this low 
rate, we do not know. Therefore, our 
offer is subject to withdrawal without 
notice. Send your remittance NOW to 
be sure of getting the 40% saving. 


THE WHITEHEAD BRIDGE STUDIOS 
Suite 1929, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 


Please send me Mr. Whitehead’s new and com- 
plete Course of Studio Lessons in Auction Bridge. 
The method of payment I prefer is checked below: 


OC $3 herewith, $3 on delivery, and $3 a month for} 
two months thereafter. (Total $12.) 


C $ro herewith in full payment for the Course. 
You agree to refund my money if I am not entirely 
satisfied. 


Print 
Seis 6606s ss0neshaneyecdsebbesotenendscseeee 
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Again, Raddio 


Sirs: 

Your correspondent, L. F. Southwick of Con- 
necticut, admits he is prejudiced against Gov- 
ernor Smith because the stubborn stamp of his 
upbringing on “the sidewalks of New York” 
makes him say ‘‘poisonal,” “detoimined.’”’ And 
in his Omaha speech I heard plainly on the 
radio, “foist,” “raddio.” A man’s a man for a’ 
that. 

Mr. Coolidge’s Yankee twang did not hurt his 
candidacy much in 1924, and I hope, as a life 
long Republican and sincere admirer of Herbert 
Hoover, that the election of 1928 will not be 
won or lost because of “New Yorkese.”’ 

ALFRED L. BECKER 

New York, N. Y. 


Slurs 
Sirs: 

In your Sept. 24 issue a Mr. L. F. Southwick 
seemed annoyed by Governor Smith’s ‘poisonal’ 
and ‘detoimined’ remarks. Would he purchase 
an expensive loud speaker and entirely ignore 
looking at what there is under the cover of the 
radio set itself? I advise him never to ex- 
amine a man’s tongue to determine what is on 
his mind. 

Let phonetic-fault-finder Southwick worry less 
on how Al Smith enunciates and more on how 
Al meditates. And lest he forgets—a certain 
Republican president of a very recent adminis 
tration did not noticeably slur his words but yet 
he was the cause of innumerable slurs upon his 
country. 

M. GRreEENWooD 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—— 


, a 
Balance Wheel 
Sirs: 

... That the people of New York realize 
Smith’s need of a balance wheel he (also, and 
quite unwittingly) revealed in his Oklahoma City 
talk by pointing out that they ALWAYS gave 
him a REPUBLICAN legislature. 

J. B. SourHwortH 

Denver, Colo. 

Must Be Catholic 
Sirs: 

It strikes me that somewhere I have read that 
one of the provisions of the Constitution of the 
Argentine Government in South America, is that 
the President of that Republic must be of the 
Roman Catholic Faith. 

My own encyclopedia does not enlighten me 
—hence I turn to you for the correct informa- 
tion. 

Georce F. Layne 

Troy, N. Y. 

The President and Vice President of 
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HERE CONDITIONS FAVOR 
STABILITY OF EARNINGS 








“FPXHE greatest stability in earnings is 

found in industries where raw material 

represents the largest part of the cost of 
fished goods.” 


That statement was made by one of 
America’s business leaders, and is amply 
proved by the surer, more stable earnings 
of corporations that have migrated to 


country. Examine the figures on the 
above charts. 

Chart No. I shows the figures for a group 
of factories, in an old, congested, highly 
industrialized section of the country. Chart 
No. IL represents a group of factories ina 
small city area enjoying conditions unus- 
ually favorable to low cost production. 


Piedmont Carolinas. 


Here, for identical operations turning 
out identical classes of products, labor 
and overhead represent 39% of the cost 
of the finished goods as against 42% 
in other sections of the 


to 45% 


Labor That Produces 


High wages are profitable where they 
result in high production, That is the 
secret of these favorable labor-costs. 
Workmen are active, willing and co- 
operative. Of old native stock, they are 
untouched by unrest and un-American 
ideas. Low cost of living and high output 
keep costs at a satisfactory figure, yet 
insure high “real wages”. There is more 
left over from the pay envelope attheend 
of the week than where pong | wages are 
higher but living costs are also higher. 





vy 


Located in 









Chart No. III represents conditions in 
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If you want complete facts, raw 
material sources, wage tables, etc., 
send for the booklet illustrated 
above. It gives you all the data you 
need. Your request, addressed to 
Industrial Department, Room 819, 
Mercantile Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 


will receive prompt and courteous 


DUKE 
COM 


one of the least favorable sections of 
Piedmont Carolinas. 

This chart may safely be taken as 
a conservative ratio figure agains’ 
your own relative costs. 


Where Life Is Pleasant 


You will enjoy the neighborly, friendly 
spirit of Piedmont Carolinas, You will 
enjoy the sunshiny days, the cool sum- 
mer nights, the short, mild winters. 

If you are a golf enthusiast you know 
the world-famous courses at Aiken and 
Pinehurst and Asheville—all a few short 
hours away. 


You doubtless will be amazed by the 
mountain and seashore regions with 


their wonderful hotels and recreational 
facilities. 


POWER 
PANY 
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TRADE MARK BEG US PAT. OFF 


The Shoe thats Different 


The first Foot-Joy shoes are often bought 
on style alone. But what holds Foot-Joy 
wearers year after year is more than style 
—solid comfort, freedom from that 5 
o'clock tiredness which only shoes con- 
structed to withstand present day hard 
pavements Can give. 

It’s in the foundation—which supports 
all of your weight from heel to toe, reliev- 
ing all strain from nerves, muscles and 
arches. 

Ask us to send you the full story, cur- 
rent styles and prices. 


FIELD & FLINT & oe Brockton, Mass. 


The above statement is true of Foot-Joy Shoes 
for Women. Write for information. 





PE: cs icts deccevesan adores bsune een 


Argentina must be Roman Catholics and 
must have been born in Argentina. Sim- 
ilarly the King of England must be a Prot- 
estant. But there is no law to prevent the 


President of the U. S. from being a Mo- 
hammedan.—Eb. 


sail dele 
All the Bad 


Si the Sept. 24 issue of your magazine, the 
article does not state to which party Senator 
Fess refers when he says, “This is the first time 
in history during a national political campaign 
that we have on one side all of the loose ele- 
ment of morals...” but in view of past 
events, I take it to be the Republican Party. ... 
Jos. L. BARRoNn 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Subscriber Barron is ironic. It was the 
opponents of the Republican Party which 
Senator Fess said included all that was bad, 


adding that his party had “the highest and 
best of morals.” —Eb. 


>— 





Royalist Flayed 
Sirs: 

. . . I have no complaint with Mr. Meletakos 
for wanting news of Greece, but I am sick of 
hearing “foreigners,” residing in this “Land of 
the Free,” “bleat’”’ about being a Royalist, and 
“blah, blah,” about “fighting for the Royalist 
Flag any old time.” ae 

Let the Commissioner of Immigration as- 
certain this Greek Royalist’s reason for being 
in this “countree” as he so phonetically spells 
the word. 

If the man, Meletakos is a 
Diplomatic service, he should know 
news from “his countree.” 

If he has been naturalized in this ‘“‘countree,” 
he is voicing treason, by swearing allegiance to 
a Royalist Flag. ‘ ; 

...I1 appreciate the difficulty sometimes 
experienced, in getting news items from certain 
foreign countries; and I believe Trme is a won- 
derful influence toward educating its readers in 
afiairs of importance throughout the world. . . . 

H. P. CRAMER 


member of the 
the latest 


Middletown, Ohio 

Persons likely to be barred from the 
U. S. no longer include Royalists, but in- 
stead Communists, preachers of Sedition, 
extreme Socialists and the morally turpi- 
tudinous. Newport, Palm Beach, Lake 
Forest and Manhattan harbor hordes of 
Royalists, unmolested because they make 


no attempt to subveri the U. S. Republic 
and set up a Kingdom, Empire.—Eb. 








Registrations 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Sept. ro under the head of 
“Registration,” you say: 

“NEW YORK. Outside of New York City, 
persons who registered and voted in the last 
general election (1924), need not register. New 
York City voters must re-register for every 
election. Precinct boards sit every Saturday or 
on days posted locally until two weeks before 
election.” 

I fear that the above may prove to be very 
misleading to a large number of voters in New 


York State... . 
H. A. K. SmitH 

Newburg, N. Y. 

The correct dates for registration in New 
York State are Oct. 12, 13, 19, 20 in places 
of 5,000 or more population, except New 
York City; Oct. 13 and 20 in rural dis- 
tricts; Oct. 8 to 13 inclusive in New York 
City. Personal re-registration is required 
in all places of 5,000 or more. 

Another correction to Trme’s 22-State 
list of registration dates: 

In Massachusetts, registration 
Oct. 17, not Oct. 24 as stated.—Eb. 


closes 


Washington Correspondents 
Sirs: 

I was very much interested in your recent 
comments about the work of the Washington 
correspondent. Too often, especially in cam- 
paign years, is there a misunderstanding of just 
what the function of the Washington correspond- 
ent really is. 

There are three classes of correspondents in 
Washington. 

First. The special correspondent who writes 
for one paper or for two or three papers of 
similar political leanings, and, hence, consciously 
or unconsciously he writes from the slant of 
those newspapers. 

Second. The press association and syndicate 
correspondent who writes for newspapers of 
both Democratic and Republican inclinations, 
and, who must, of necessity, write of develop- 
ments as they are without any conscious effort 
to help or hurt any candidate. In this group, 
should be included a special class of a few news- 
papers of independent leanings who give the 
Washington correspondent a free hand to write 
of things as he sees them without reference to 
the editorial policy of the papers he represents. 

Third. The strictly editorial correspondent 
who usually writes for only one paper. The 
most outstanding of this group at present is 
Frank R. Kent who has an absolute freedom of 
expression in the columns of a rather remarkable 
newspaper—The Baltimore Sun... . 

Personally, while I envy men who have the 
opportunity to write editorials, either under 
dateline or in their home paper, I have never 
felt that I had the right to do so. I consider 
my function as a press correspondent to be 
neutral and detached and simply to report de- 
velopments as they arise, irrespective of the 
effect of the writings on the fortunes of the party 
of individual. ... 

...I believe a reporter can do his job 
just as conscientiously as can a judge who 
listens to evidence and arguments of counsel and 
witnesses in a case in which he may happen 
personally to know, and even be friendly with, 
the litigants. 

Davin LAWRENCE, 
President ; 
Consolidated Press Association 
Washington, D. C. 
Texas Version 
Sirs: 

Notice your snake, hog, cow and eggs exhibited 
on Page 8 your issue Sept. 3. Here is a Texas 
version of this poem extant in these parts: 


When a jackass learns to sing tenor 
And the rattlesnake walks on legs; 
When the razorback shoat grows feathers, 
And the milk cow sets on eggs; 
When the bluebird mates with the woodpecker, 
And the hoot owls mate with wrens; 
When the bull frog sails on snowy wings, 
And the sapsuckers chum with the hens; 
When cotton grows on fig trees, 
And apples hang from the rose; 
When Catholics rule the United States 
And the Jews grow a straight nose; 
When Pope Pius is head of the Ku Klux Klan, 
In the land of Uncle Sam— 
Then Al Smith will be President 


And the Country won't be worth a dam, 


And this is God’s truth. It don’t take even 
the makings of a prophet to predict the biggest 
landslide for Hoover this country has ever had. 
Desire to thank you for your bravery, and the 
national service which you performed when you 
and you alone have dared to tell the truth as 
witnessed in your issue of Sept. 17 when you 
unreservedly say: ‘The popular observation is 
that the Nominee (Al Smith) when seen off 
duty, often has had, before evening enough 
drinks to be visibly stimulated thereby.” You 
have given us a full page picture of what the 
President of the United States ought not to be. 
Often a sentence or a few words in your articles 
gives a cartoon, or cinema of a personage or 
event, and one’s imagination don’t have to go 
far to form the sequel. You might remember 
the Irish ditty about the Pig in the Parlor. 

Atvin G. ANDERSON 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Time has never presumed to suggest 
what the President of the United States 
“ought not to be,” nor does Time inten- 
tionally leave “sequels” to readers’ imag- 
inations. TIME prints sequels.—Eb. 
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THIS “FIRST IMPRESSION” 
IS DECIDEDLY IMPORTANT 


ia A’ equipment of Aluminum Chairs in the reception room 

reflects the new spirit of modernity in your office. They 

are incomparably light ... yet strong, graceful, substantial 
looking, exquisitely finished. 

Their lightness, their convenient movability bespeak effi- 

ciency. Their quietness, their absence of squeaks and groans 


from joints and dowels . . . their conformity to the curves of 
the body, make them a pleasingly comfortable part of the 
reception room. 


Lasting comfort ... and lasting quiet, for Aluminum Chairs 
are welded into a one-piece construction—as permanent as the 
marvelous metal from which they are made. 


Before you furnish your new office, or refurnish your old 
one, be sure to see these modern chairs. There is a type for 
every business need — both swivel and straight chairs—and 


there are finishes and upholstery in wide variety to harmonize 
with the appointments of any office. 


Send for the booklet, “Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for 
the Modern Office”. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 
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Why do families 
install Bryant 
Gas Heating? 


r | ‘O get the answer we in- 

terviewed 114 families 
who had recently purchased, 
or were considering Bryant 
Heaters. 

These families were lo- 
cated in 7 different localities 
and varied widely in income 
and size of home. In every 
way they furnish a reliable 
“‘cross-section”’ of the house- 
heating experiences of 
American homes. 


he ) 


Check Your Times 
ee Mentioned) 


=e Furnace men not reliable aE 


—— 
as | Furnace men not available . ae 
as | Furnace tending a nuisance 

=m To get constant temperatures . = 


Oil burner needed too much 
servicing 


Friends, Neighbors, Relatives, 


and Business Associates recom- 
mend gas 


=5 Anchibects’ recommendations . ar. 
al Contractors’ recommendations . 3 | 





Friends dissatisfied with oil . . . 


= Coal furnace broke down _- 1 
a | Son who tended furnace left home 3 | 
—_ 
— 
— 
es | Desire for extra basement space 
—— 
— 
= | Uniform heat for children... . ia | 


Desired * ‘apartment house con- 
venience” 


— automatic heat without 
oil’s drawbacks 


Prefers gas-heated house to apart- 





NOTE: And, during his travels for 
the above survey, our investigator 
found one man who would NOT 
buy a Bryant because he “‘considered 
luxurics sinful!’’ 
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Check Your 


Heating Experiences 


against these Interviews 


HY have more than 35,000 families 


found in Bryant Gas Heating the 
answer to their winter heating problems? 
What advantages have these families 


gained through Bryant heating? 


The reasons are many and varied, yet 
each has lead some family to the enjoyment 
of true winter comfort. Check your heat- 
ing experiences with the collective expe- 


riences of these home owners. See how 


many of their experiences you have had— 
and your friends and neighbors have had. 


In the left-hand column are the answers 
of a representative cross-section of those 
families that know Bryant Gas Heating. 
Take out your pencil and, in the squares at 
the left of this ballot, check those experi- 
ences which you have shared with them. 
Then take the marked copy of this maga- 
zine to your gas company, to your heating 
contractor or to the local Bryant office if 
one is listed in your telephone book, and 
get the complete story of Bryant Gas Heating. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO. 
17882 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


BRYANT 


i EATING 


GAS 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


To President Coolidge in august array 
came nine portents of the beginning of an- 
other season of Government—Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft and his eight associates of the 
Supreme Court—to pay respects before 
sitting at the Capitol (see col. 3). 

Came also, during the week, Secretary 
of State Frank Billings Kellogg, carrier of 
a grave governmental affair already begun 


—the U. S. reply to Britain and France 
about their new “secret” naval understand- 
ing. President Coolidge gave his approval 
and soon there was a great clicking of cable 
instruments as the Note, although it was 
soon to be made public (see p. 16), was 
gravely despatched in code, decoded at 
the other end and checked back by cable. 
At the Navy Department there were 
great buzzings about how President Cool- 
idge would now, surely, see to it that Con- 
gress soon passes a cruiser-building bill, if 
only to show France and England that 
U. S. naval policy is independent, self- 
respecting. 
@ National Treasurer Joseph R. Nutt of 
the G. O. P. called at the White House to 
receive Calvin Coolidge’s approval of the 
party’s budget. He forgot to ask Calvin 
Coolidge for a contribution. 
@ Calvin Coolidge sent a message to the 
Massachusetts Republican convention. He 
spoke of “incalculable benefits” and urged 
support for Nominees Hoover and Curtis. 
@ President Coolidge appointed an emer- 
gency board—as provided for in the 
Watson-Parker (1926) railway labor law 
—to investigate the longstanding wage dis- 
pute between 47 western railroads and 
70,000 railroad employes. The appointees: 
Lawyer James R. Garfield (Cleveland), 
Chief Justice Walter P. Stacey of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, Professor 
Davis R. Dewey of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Lawyer Chester H. 
Rowell of Berkeley, Calif., George T. 
Baker of Davenport, Iowa. Under the law, 
each investigator receives $100 per day 
plus expenses. The board must report to 
the President within 30 days. 


Crash! 


An automobile moved swiftly down 
Livingston St., New Haven, Conn., one 
morning last week, crashed into and 
wrecked another automobile which had 
appeared suddenly out of a side street. 
Two men got out of the first car. Came 
a policeman, who was surprised when one 
of the men handed him a driver’s license 
reading: “John Coolidge, age 21, height 
6 ft., residence 21 Massasoit St., North- 
ampton, Mass.” The other man was 
William Cunningham, chauffeur of Gov- 





ernor Trumbull of Connecticut. But 
John Coolidge, returning from a visit to 
his mother and the Governor in Plain- 
ville, Conn., had been driving the Gover- 
nor’s car when it crashed. In the wrecked 





Host Bacon 
Under his roof and near his door . . 


car were Wilfred Veno, professional 
hockey player, with a fractured skull and 
a slash across his neck from a broken 
windshield, and his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Veno, less seriously injured. They were 
taken to a hospital. On their car was a 
placard which read: “Al Smith for Presi- 
dent.” 

John Coolidge answered police ques- 
tions, then went to his work as clerk at 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 








Railroad. When news of the accident 
reached Washington, D. C., President 
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Coolidge despatched his personal physi- 
cian, Major James F. Coupal, to New 
Haven to attend the Venos. Also to New 
Haven went Col. Edward W. Starling of 
the Secret Service to watch over John 
Coolidge. Only a week before; for the 
first time in three years, John Coolidge 
had been allowed to go about without a 
Secret Service man. 

But the President’s son has been under 
watchful eyes in New Haven. He is liv- 
ing at the home of Professor Benjamin 
Wisner Bacon, 68, staunch Congrega- 
tionalist, who has recently retired from 
the faculty of the Yale Divinity School. 
Host Bacon is an authority on the New 
Testament. He has written a good-sized 
shelf of books on the subject.* Big of 
frame, he used to play football and the 
violin, equally well, as a Yale under- 
graduate. John Coolidge has been invited 
to stay under the Bacon roof (No. 244 
Edwards St.) as long as he desires. It is 
20 minutes by trolley from John 
Coolidge’s office. It is less than a block 
from the scene of last week’s automobile 
accident. 

The police finally declared the accident 
“unavoidable,” pressed no charges against 


John Coolidge. 


JUDICIARY 


Supreme 
(See front cover) 

With a gentle swishing of black robes 
and the slow-shuffling steps of wise old 
men, the Supreme Court of the U. S., 
august at Washington, convened for an- 
other autumn session in its semi-circular 
little room in the Capitol. 

Mr. Chief Justice (William Howard 


Taft) had returned to Washington early, 


after a frolicsome 71st birthday (with 
eleven grandchildren) at his summer 
lodge at Murray Bay, Quebec. Prior to 
convening his eight Supreme colleagues, 
he held a three-day conference with the 
senior judges of the U. S. Circuit Court. 
He informed President Coolidge that five 
additional Federal judges should be 
benched in Manhattan and Brooklyn to 
cope with the mounting arrears of Prohi- 
bition and tax cases. 

Clerks and printers busied themselves 
with the Supreme Court’s weighty 
agenda. 

Five Supreme decisions remained to be 
rendered after arguments heard last 
spring. Three of these cases were notable 
—1) The Great Lakes States v. the City 
of Chicago. Lawyer Charles Evans Hughes, 
a onetime member of the Supreme Court, 
had been appointed special master. His 


*Jesus the Son of God, Is Mark a Roman 
Gospel? Jesus and Paul, The Apostolic Message, 
etc. 
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report upheld Chicago’s right to with- 
draw water from Lake Michigan, at the 
expense of other lake levels, for its sew- 
age canal. 2) A test case about the Ku 
Klux Klan—whether it is constitutional 
for States to require secret organizations 
to put their secrets on file. 3) A test case 
about Shriners—whether persons found- 
ing fraternal orders may closely copy or 
parody the names of established orders 
like the Ancient Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. (Negroes 
substituted “Egyptian” for “Arabic.” 
Texans got an injunction.) 

New cases looming on the calendar for 
argument in coming weeks included: 

A boundary dispute between Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 

The 7¢ fare fight between the New York 
Transit Commission and the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. (Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft had allowed this case to be moved 
ahead in the interest of millions of sub- 
way riders. It will be argued Oct. 15). 

United Fuel Gas Co. v. the Public 
Service Commission of Kentucky—a test 
case on public regulation of private rates 
for natural gas. 

The famed “Stone-Cutters Case”—the 
Journeymen Stone-Cutters’ Association 
of North America v. the U. S.—to deter- 
mine the validity of court injunctions 
brought in conflict with union regulations. 

St. Louis and O’Fallon v. the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—a railroad val- 
uation case. 

More than 300 applications were on 
file, beseeching the Court to admit cases 
for review, among them: 

Cases of liquor-bearing foreign vessels, 
seized by the Coast Guard between the 
3-mile and 12-mile limits. 

The “Lake Cargo Coal Case’”—between 
Southern coal and railroad men, North- 
ern coal and railroad men, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, over 
freight rates. 

The “California Deciduous Fruit Case” 
—go Western railroads trying to have an 
I. C. C. rate-reduction on fruit set aside. 


Kindly, equable gentleman that he is, 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft was neither vexed 
nor disturbed by the talk that went 
around Washington, as it does every year 
at this time, that there is certain to be a 
vacancy in the Supreme Court before 
long. Mr. Associate Justice Holmes, old- 
est of all the high-benchers, looked as 
hale and bright-of-eye as ever at 87. Even 
Mr. Associate Justice Sutherland, 66, who 
was sick and absent so much of last year, 
looked fit as 40. 

Mr. Chief Justice dropped easily back 
into the health-guarding routine which he 
follows when in Washington—up at 7 
o'clock to be pummelled by a strong 
Swedish masseur; breakfast of hard- 
toasted bran bread—(oh, how different 
from the oranges, beefsteaks and sugary 
coffee which he used to swallow when he 
was a 332-pounder in the White House 
and when he said, “Things are in a sad 
state of affairs when a man can’t even 
call his gizzard his own!”) Until 11:30, 
he reads and dictates in his study; then 


by motor to the Capitol, to sit from 12 to 
2; then the luncheon recess and the one 
real meal of the day (meat, vegetables) ; 
sitting again, until 4, and home by motor. 
This is the hour when children who play 
in the vicinity of the Connecticut Avenue 
bridge espy the huge old figure who 
chuckles with his stomach and is always 
willing to stop and say hello. Mr. Chief 
Justice walks and chuckles thus for a 
half hour every day. 

“Dinner” is at 6—more bran toast; dic- 
tating or studying stops at 9; and so to 
bed. Mr. Chief Justice is not one of those 
septuagenarians who boast how little sleep 
they need. Nor does he “run upstairs.” 
He does, however, operate his own ele- 
vator. 


They say the coming election may have 
a profound effect upon the future of the 
country’s laws. A vacancy in the Supreme 
Court might be filled by some one whom 
President Harding or President Coolidge 
would never have chosen. Those terrific 
5-to-4 decisions might go the other way. 
Picture, for example, a 5-to-4 decision on 
Prohibition! 

Perhaps, as he lies under invigorating 
Swedish digits of a morning, Mr. Chief 
Justice reflects, or talks, about past and 
present—perhaps somewhat as follows: 

“Goodness! Nineteen - twenty - eight! 
[Chuckle.] Why, its half a century since 
I left college. I played football—and I 
was class salutatorian. They used to call 
me ‘Big Bill.’ I suppose [chuckle] all 
heavy Williams get called that [chuckle]. 
Big Bill Edwards—Big Bill Thompson 
[chuckle, chuckle]... .” 

The footballer became a law student 
and, at $6 per week, court reporter for his 
half-brother’s (Charles Phelps Taft’s*) 
newspaper, the Cincinnati Times. Another 
publisher paid $25 per week to alienate his 
services. He shared first honors in his class 
at law school, practiced with his father and 
got on quickly—assistant prosecuting at- 
torney, judge of the Superior Court. He 
was only 33 when President Harrison made 
him Solicitor-General of the U. S. 

The seal fisheries dispute with England 
and defending the McKinley Tariff were 
his first big jobs, both successful. Presi- 
dent Harrison made him a Federal judge 
in Ohio. He handed down the decision 
dissolving the cast-iron pipe monopoly— 
first vital effect of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. President Roosevelt, the trust-buster, 
offered him twice a Supreme Court ap- 
pointment but he declined. 

Appointments and commissions filled 


*Alphonso Taft of Cincinnati married a Miss 
Fannie Phelps, who bore him Charles Phelps 
Taft and died. He then married Miss Louisa 
Maria Torrey, who bore him three sons, one every 
other year beginning in 1857—William Howard 
Taft, Henry Waters Taft (Manhattan lawyer) 
and Horace Dutton Taft (founder-headmaster 
of Taft School, Watertown, Conn.). Three of 
these Tafts had issue. Charles Phelps Taft’s 
children were Jane, David, Anna, Charles. 
William Howard Taft’s were Robert, Charles 
Phelps II, Helen. Henry Waters Taft’s were 


Walbridge, William Howard II and Louise. 
These, in turn, have produced eleven grand- 
children. . . . Lorado Taft, famed sculptor, 


native of Illinois, is a distant, if any, relative. 


William Howard Taft’s years—the Philip- 
pine Commission, first Governor of the 
Philippines, a conference with Pope Leo 
XIII. President Roosevelt mace him sec- 
retary of War in 1904—an amiable Mars 
indeed who made empiric yet cherubic 
sidetrips to Cuba, Panama and Porto 
Rico. Wherever he went, he acquired 
weight and respect. 

Roosevelt sent him around the world 
and finally, in 1908—just 20 years ago 
—William Howard Taft found himself, 
at Roosevelt’s insistence, the Republican 
candidate for President. 


If, lying back while his earthly frame 
is kneaded, Mr. Chief Justice thinks 
about 1908 in contrast to 1928, it is 
doubtful that his thought is political. A 
knowing newsman once said that the Taft 
bump of political sagacity was really a 
dent. True though that may be, there are 
more bumps than dents in the Taft make- 
up, mental as well as physical, and as he 
looks back from a double eminence never 
before achieved in the U. S., it may be 
that he sees far more than any politician 
of comparable age would see. 

In 1908, Calvin Coolidge was an in- 
conspicuous Assemblyman in Massachu- 
setts. Alfred E. Smith was the same thing 
in New York. Herbert Clark Hoover had 
branched out independently in engineer- 
ing and in 1907-08 visited England, 
Egypt, Burma, Australia, New Zealand, 
Malay, Ceylon. 

Mabel Walker Willebrandt was a 19- 
year-old school teacher of lumberjacks’ 
children in Buckley, Mich., soon to marry 
the school superintendent and nurse him 
in Arizona. 

Charles Augustus Lindbergh was a 
child of six whose father had just gone 
to Congress from Minnesota. The Wright 
Brothers were making sensational flights, 
staying in the air as long as 1 hr., 31 min., 
25 4/5 sec. But not until the next year 
was Louis Blériot_ to astound the world 
by flying across the English Channel. If 
young Lindbergh had a hero the year 
Taft campaigned it was doubtless Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, with whose son, Quentin, 
he used to play in the White House 
grounds. Legend says that “Cheese” 
Lindbergh was one of the boyish gang 
that inspired Quentin to rough-ride his 
pony into and through the White House. 

A handsome, ursine figure from Idaho 
entered the Senate in 1908, William 
Edgar Borah. 

Henry Ford brought out Model T that 
year, and a year later said he would make 
nothing else but. He also said: “Any 
customer can have a car painted any color 
he wants, so long as it is black.” 

Abroad, the scene was idyllic. Edward 
VII of England, with two more years to 
reign, visited his nephew, Nicholas II of 
Russia, at Reval. Wilhelm of Germany, 
busy building warships, warmly welcomed 
Dr. David Jayne Hill, the new U. S. 
Ambassador. He explained his growing 
Navy as follows: “Every German warship 
launched is one more guarantee for peace 
on earth.” 

Emperor Franz Joseph annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and nearly started the 
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War prematurely, but Wilhelm scowled 
down Russia and the peace was kept. 

In Turkey, the “Young Turks” re- 
volted, with Europe’s approval. In China, 
the Dowager Empress died, closely pre- 
ceded by Emperor Kwang-su, and China 
passed to two-year-old Pu-yi. It was eve- 
ning for the dynasts. 

The President of France that year was 
a man named Falliéres. The premier was 
a young man of 67 named Georges 
Clémenceau. .. . 

Politics. Should any political thoughts 
stray through Mr. Chief Justice’s mind 


this year, it might occur to him to com- , 


pare the 1908 and 1928 Republican plat- 
forms. The one Nominee Taft ran on was 
partly the work of a newly-eminent lawyer 
who had successfully prosecuted the Har- 
riman - railroad combinations and_ the 
Standard Oil Co. for the U. S—Frank 
Billings Kellogg, then called “the Beau 
Brummel of the politicians.” 

The G. O. P. platform, then as now, 
mentioned Progress and Prosperity: 

“American manhood and womanhood 
have been lifted to a nobler sense of 
Guty. ... 

“Under the guidance of Republican 
principles the American people have be- 
come the richest nation in the world’— 
richer than England and all her colonies, 
than France and Germany combined, . . . 
“one-fourth of the world’s wealth.” 

In 1908, the Farm Problem was solved 
by promising more Rural Free Delivery. 

Prohibition was a reformers’ subject, 
not yet forced into national politics. 

Snobbery was no issue, though Bryan’s 
origin and training were humble compared 
to Roosevelt of Harvard and Taft of 
Yale. 

Not even women’s suffrage got a men- 
tion in 1908. 

The great Issue was, of course, the 
Tariff, the politics of which Nominee Taft 
so miscalculated that he was astonished 
when the reactionary Payne-Aldrich bill, 
signed by him, proved unpopular. 


Far more obviously than Nominee 
Hoover today, Nominee Taft in 1908 was 
a President’s hand-picked successor. Also 
like Hoover, he had never before run for 
a public executive office. With Roose- 
velt’s aegis over his personal distinction, 
he easily beat Bryan. On a blizzardy 4th 
of March he drove, behind four skittish 
bay horses, to be inaugurated in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. 

Roosevelt linked arms and led him in. 
Little old Chief Justice Melville W. Ful- 
ler, who had sworn the last five Presi- 
dents, administered the oath. Then came 
the historic Inaugural Ball in the cavern- 
ous Pension Building. Roosevelt slipped 
out a side door of the White House and 
soon was tracking and slaying wild ani- 
mals in an Africa not yet crowded by 
tourist-hunters. Taft stayed behind, cor- 
pulent, just, constantly annoying his chil- 
dren, the citizens, by his benevolent logic. 
They had voted for him because the dy- 
namic, hustle-up Roosevelt had told them 
to. When they found how unRooseveltian 
Taft was, they were vexed. Their clamor 
pained and confused him. The late 


Senator Dolliver described him as a large, 
amiable island surrounded by people who 
knew just what they wanted. “Figura- 
tively,” as William Allen White says, “he 
used to come out upon the front stoop 
of the White House and quarrel petu- 
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PRESIDENT TAFT (1908) 


Model T came out that year. 


lantly with the American people every 
day.”* 

When Roosevelt came home, he did not 
like the way his man had turned out. He 
tried to block his renomination and, fail- 
ing in that, founded the third party that 
lost for them both in 1912. Soon the 
Yale law faculty had the distinction to 
include an ex-President of the U. S. 

Bench. In 1921, a message pencilled 
on rough copy paper and signed “Gus,” 
reached the Hon. William Howard Taft 
in Canada. It was from the late Gustave 
J. Karger, oldtime correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star. “Gus” reported 
that President Harding had just decided 
“to appoint Big Bill Chief Justice.” Back 


to Washington he went, now far removed’ 


from the irrational bickerings of “prac- 
tical men.” Looking down from the High 
Bench, he beheld the “Best Minds” of the 
Harding era on the job, many of them 
from his native Ohio. When the Oil Scan- 
dals broke, there were no party ties to 
prevent him from concurring in the scald- 
ing Supreme opinion thereon. Now the 
“Best Minds” are no longer referred to 
as such, but Mr. Chief Justice hears that 
his onetime party’s Nominee “probably 
has the largest mind in America” and is 
a “planetary thinker.” No opinion is re- 
quired of the High Bench on these mat- 
ters. When he hears of Hooverism and 
the Brown Derby, Mr. Chief Justice can 
smile, chuckle. He can point to his “dent” 
and lend his now almost universally ad- 
mired bumps to the law, which follows 
sedately, a decade or more, behind poli- 
tics. 





*In Masks in a Pageant (Macmillan, $5), 
currently published. 


WOMEN 


Again, Ganna 

Actors and esthetes and opera singers re- 
turn to their stamping grounds in the 
autumn. As the leaves fall from the trees, 
to pile in crackling heaps on roadsides, the 
people of the artistic world gather them- 
selves together, frayed with the merry 
ardours of the summer, into troublesome 
bunches, to be lifted and scattered by 
weird, enthusiastic winds. None should 
know all this better than Harold Fowler 
McCormick, the mildly extravagant reaper 
scion of Chicago. 

He, in the days when he was relatively 
unsophisticated, married Edith Rockefeller 
and entered the bright, ineluctable world 
of fame and fashion which awaited him 
with terrible certainty from the day of his 
birth. Much later, still a little puzzled by 
celebrities, and somewhat irked by their 
cost, he married famed Ganna Walska, who 
astounded the world by frantic attempts to 
sing grand opera. 

Now Harold F. McCormick knows 
what to expect in this most melancholy 
season of the year. Last fortnight, when he 
heard that Ganna Walska was coming 
back from Paris, he waited further de- 
velopments with a heart made heavy by 
foreboding and cheered only by the vague 
hope that perhaps, this once, Ganna 
Walska would be able to come home, like 
other people, without eccentric fussing or 
publicity. 

This vague hope, most notable as an 
indication of the heroic optimism which 
has always characterized the friendly 
Harold McCormick, was of course un- 
justified. Ganna Walska achieved, not 
merely the notoriety which generally at- 
taches to her doings; before she had put 
foot on the U. S., she became a cause 
célébre, a wronged woman, an international 
affair. In short, she surpassed herself and 
Harold McCormick’s worst presentiments. 
Ganna Walska arrived with 15 trunks, con- 
taining, she said, $2,500,000 worth of per- 
sonal effects; and when customs officials 
demanded that she pay duty of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 upon these, Ganna 
Walska refused to do so. 

Her arguments were not entirely il- 
logical. Ganna Walska said that she was 
a non-resident citizen; she pointed out 
that she was the owner of a residence, 
a beauty shop and a theatre in Paris and 
that her principal activities were carried 
out in that capital. Her entity was an in- 
dividual one, not to be confused with that 
of her husband who could if he wished 
stay at home throughout the year. He was 
a resident but she was not. Since non-resi- 
dents do not pay customs duties, she would 
pay no such. 

When the customs officials refused to 
allow this alibi, on the ground that wives, 
however undomestic, if not legally sepa- 
rated from their husbands, must share the 
citizenship of their men, Ganna Walska 
produced a lawyer who last week said he 
would appeal to Washington because: 

“The enlightened and progressive con- 
ception of feminine rights has worn away 
every rule of law or custom which placed 
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the wife in a different or less favorable 
position as a human being than her hus- 
band. 

“The right to own and manage her own 
property, to retain her earnings and pro- 
tect and safeguard her rights by the vote 
and otherwise has now become an accepted 
fact. 

“The proposition that a wife is an inde- 
pendent thinking being whose wishes are 
not subordinate to those of her husband is 
now almost universally accepted as axio- 
matic.” 

Customs officials at Washington, unlike 
those at the Port of New York, showed 
some sympathy with this viewpoint. They 
admitted solemnly that for several years 
the right has been recognized of a woman 
of foreign birth (Ganna Walska is a Pole) 
who married a U. S. citizen to retain her 
own nationality together with its privileges. 
In addition they confessed that there were 
precedents for a U. S. citizen who has 
established legal residence abroad (as 
Ganna Walska has done in Paris) bringing 
personal effects to the U. S. without pay- 
ing duty. 

While her position grew thus to appear 
more tenable, Ganna Walska adopted dif- 
ferent and less characteristic tactics. She 
went down to where her trunks were being 
held and proved that most of the private 
fortune which they contained she had 
taken with her away from the U. S. on the 
occasion of her departure in 1925. This 
accomplished, she took most of the things 
away with her; the crisis of Ganna 
Walska’s dresses and jewels dwindled into 
an almost entirely theoretical question of 
“women’s rights.” Harold McCormick, 
who by this time had gladly produced an 
affidavit corroborating his wife’s statement 
that she lived abroad, was doubtless glad 
to see the rumpus dwindle, even after so 
hideous a sputter, to a conclusion that did 
not include a senate investigation or even 
a hanging. 

Bubbling with conceit and excitement, 
Ganna Walska revealed her true self, a 
feat which Harold McCormick has never 
been able to achieve, to reporters in 
Chicago. “My object in this world,” she 
said, “is to think new thoughts.” 


REPUBLICANS 


Testimonial 


For Hooverism the testimonial-of-the- 
week was the following: 

“T intend to vote for Mr. Hoover, al- 
though I disagree with his views about Pro- 
hibition. I think the country will come to 
a more intelligent way of dealing with that 
subject than is contained in the present 
laws, but that will probably be a slow 
process, and in the meantime the hard 
task of carrying on our free government 
with all its many difficulties and dangers 
must be performed by us. We need the 
very best man possible to be the head of 
that business. 

“Among all the men available for that 
place, I think Mr. Hoover far the most 
competent.”—Elihu Root, sometime Sena- 
tor, Secretary of War and Secretary of 
State. 


Mr. Hoover 

On stationery of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, in a circular letter to 
the Republican ladies of Virginia, signed 











GANNA WALSKA 


The husband was optimistic. 
(See p. 9) 


by National Committeewoman Mrs. Willie 
W. Caldwell, appeared the phrase: Fe 
Romanized and rum-ridden. . . .” 

Nominee Hoover spoke out: “Whether 
this letter is authentic or a forgery,* i 
does violence to every instinct that I 
possess. I resent and repudiate it. 

“T cannot fully express my indignation 
at such circulars. Nor can I reiterate too 
strongly that religious questions have no 
part in this campaign. . . 

“T have repeatedly stated that neither I 
nor the Republican Party want support on 
that basis. 

Tennessee made ready to hear three 
Hoover speeches—two in Johnson City, 
one at Elizabethton, on Oct..6. The date 
for the New York speech was moved up 
to Oct. 13. Someone asked the Nominee 
if he had no superstition about that date. 
“No,” he replied, “I haven’t. Besides, it’s 
not Friday.” 

Nominee Hoover bought a new auto- 
mobile, a dark blue Lincoln limousine. The 
Washington police issued him a license 
tag—Number W-1oo. 

One John Steven McGroarty wrote, for 
the arch-Republican New York Herald- 
Tribune, an interview-article which con- 
tained two items of news about Nominee 
Hoover: 

(1) “What do you suppose he regards 
as a disappointment in his strikingly suc- 
cessful life? Well, it is really one of his 
disappointments that he seems to have 
failed to qualify as a humorist. He envies 
humorists—those who have the power to 


*It was authentic. 


bring into the hearts of men the gods’ good 
gift of laughter.” 

(2) “ ‘The only scar I bear,’ he said, ‘is 
on my foot. I could show to you now if I 
were to take off my shoe. I got it by step- 
ping on a red-hot iron chip in my bare feet 
at my father’s blacksmith shop.’ ” 

—— + — 


W orker Willebrandt 


“Food won the war; but it means get- 
ting loyalty and co-operation from every 
kitchen. .. . 

“Do you remember meatless days? So, 
too, we can have cocktail-less parties. You 
may say that was war-time sacrifice, and 
the average citizen won't sacrifice his de- 
sires in peace times. Of course, peace 
patriotism is harder, but it is not im- 
possible. 

“Herbert Hoover carries no timidity of 
defeat in his heart. He has the amazing 
spiritual leadership to make each law- 
abiding household want to do its bit. 
Governor Smith says it can’t be done. With 
Herbert Hoover we know it CAN be 
done!” 

Thus, a third time, did Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney- 
General of the U. S., do-her-bit for 
Hooverism before an audience of Ohio 
Protestants. The evening after delivering 
her message to the Methodists at Lorain 
(Tim_E, Oct. 1), she visited a Presbyterian 
men’s club at Warren. A long quotation 
about Tammany Hall corruption a genera- 
tion ago was part of the speech. She had 
looked it up in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. She cried: 

“Of course, Tammany’s Governor may 
be equal to the task of reforming Tam- 
many, but I want to say far above a 
whisper that I doubt it!” 

It was very effective speech-making and 
most of the Presbyterian gentlemen of 
Warren, Ohio, went home shaking their 
heads about cocktails and parties and 
Tammany and all the rest. 

But there were frowns and scowls and 
even growls among the “practical” element 
of the G. O. P. Senator Moses, himself 
no scorner of cocktails, said he had re- 
ceived “plenty” of letters protesting about 
Worker Willebrandt. The arch-Demo- 
cratic New York World turned, of course, 
from anger to glee and redoubled its edi- 
torial sniping at “Mabel” and “sectarian- 
ism.” More serious was a cartoon pub- 
lished broadcast by the pro-Hoover 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, showing 
a church daubed with “Politix” and the 
G. O. P. spanking a naughty child. The 
caption was “Give this little girl a great 
big hand!” 

In wet Cleveland, National Committee- 
man Maurice Maschke said she was “‘mis- 
guided.” In wet New Jersey, Senator 
Walter Evans Edge assured the public that 
Mrs. Willebrandt would make no visit 
there. From wet Wisconsin to wet head- 
quarters in wet Chicago went a letter from 
Benjamin Fuelleman, a State committee- 
man. “Unless Mrs. Willebrandt is muz- 
zled,” wrote Mr. Fuelleman, ‘Mr. Hoover 
is sure to go down to defeat. . . . If she 
fails to do this [return to Washington, be 
silent]. President Coolidge should call for 
her resignation. . . . We cannot do it if 
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we have to carry around ‘an old man of 
the sea’ such as Mrs. Willebrandt has 
proven herself.” 

Walter Jodok Kohler, the G. O. P.’s gu- 
bernatorial nominee in Wisconsin, sped to 
Washington to see Nominee Hoover. What 
he said about Mrs. Willebrandt was not 
revealed. Newsgatherers plagued Dr. 
Hubert Work, the G. O. P.’s chief spokes- 
man. This colloquy ensued. 

Q. What is Mrs. Willebrandt’s status? 


Dr. Work (raising his hands): I don’t 
know. She is a sort of free lance. . . . 

Q. Do you approve of the speeches she 
has made? 

Dr. W. ...I1 have not read them all 
and so I cannot answer. 

Q. You will find them very interesting. 

Dr. W. Well, it will have to wait until 
the campaign is over. 

Two days later, quizzed again on the 
Willebrandt matter as he emerged from 
Nominee Hoover’s office, Dr. Work said: 
“T am chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and I have conferences 
every day with Mr. Hoover.” 

In Chicago, which seemed to be Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s base of operations, the sub- 
ject grew exciting when she appeared in 
town and registered at the Blackstone 
Hotel. She would see no one, until after 
a two-hour conference with James William 
Good, Hooverizer of the West, and Walter 
Newton, Chairman of the G. O. P. Speak- 
er’s Bureau. Emerging she was asked point- 
blank what her auspices were. 

Turning, she said: “I think that I will 
let Mr. Newton answer that for me.” 

Mr. Newton squared off and replied: 
“Mrs. Willebrandt certainly has been 
speaking under the auspices of the Speak- 
er’s Bureau of the Republican National 
Committee.” 

So that settled that. In Washington, 
Nominee Hoover repeated to the news- 
men that he “would rather not discuss” 
the matter at all. A Southern speaking 
tour was arranged for Mrs. Willebrandt, 
on Nominee Hoover’s heels through Tenn- 
essee later this month. She was also 
scheduled to speak next week at a State 
convention of the W. C. T. U. in Kokomo, 
Ind. Mrs. Willebrandt returned to her 
duties as Assistant Attorney General in 
special charge of Volstead_ violations. 
While she deplored the position she found 
herself in, she said: “I suppose it is in- 
evitable. I am sort of a personification of 
Prohibition.” 


Mrs. Willebrandt was not alone in the 
public eye. Newshawks penetrated to the 
village of Lomita, suburb of Los Angeles, 
to interview and photograph a school- 
teacher named Arthur F. Willebrandt, 40 
years old, with a pompadour. Court rec- 
ords show that Arthur F. Willebrandt di- 
vorced “M. Elizabeth Willebrandt” in 
1925. The disguised name was Mrs. Wille- 
brandt’s idea. Mr. Willebrandt’s grounds 
were amicable. He charged desertion after 
they had been separated some eight years. 
She did not contest the suit. 

In rg10, Arthur F. Willebrandt was 
superintendent of a high school in Buckley, 
Mich. Mabel Elizabeth Walker was a girl 
of 21, teaching lumberjacks’ children in 


the Buckley primary school. She had gone 
to Michigan with her parents from Kansas, 
where she was born in a sod hut on the 
prairie. 

Soon after the wedding, Mr. Wille- 
brandt’s lungs necessitated a move to Ari- 
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Mrs. WILLEBRANDT 
“It CAN be done!” 


zona. Mrs. Willebrandt nursed him and 
did all the housework. She had vitality 
enough left over to take a normal school 
course in Tempe. After his health re- 
turned, she left him. She became a school 
superintendent in Los Angeles and studied 
law at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Her reputation grew with her work 
as Public Defender of Los Angeles—char- 
ity advocate for beaten wives and fallen 
women. 

In 1921, scouring the country for a 
woman lawyer to put into his sub-Cabinet, 
President Harding heard about Mrs. Wille- 
brandt in such glowing terms as only Cali- 
fornia’s Senator Hiram Johnson knows 
how to use. President Harding feared she 


was “too young” (32 years) but appointed . 


her. 

Her warmest ambition is to return to a 
Federal judgeship in California. If Nomi- 
nee Hoover is elected, she may get the 
appointment. That the Senate would con- 
firm her is less certain, in fact most doubt- 
ful. In her pursuit and presentation of 
“the moral issue,” she has been as hard on 
Congressmen as on the rest. Her lack of 
sympathy for the politics of Prohibition 
embarrassed the G. O. P. in the 1924 cam- 
paign. Now she is “the personification of 
Prohibition.” Few Senators are sufficiently 
“noble in motive and far-reaching in pur- 
pose” to approve putting Mrs. Willebrandt 
on a bench of justice. 


CRIME 
soth 


A peanut roaster flew out of the back 
door and into the alley. A drab three- 
story building groaned, collapsed, burst 
into flames. It was Chicago’s 59th bomb- 
ing of the year. 


DEMOCRATS 


Testimonial 


For the Brown Derby the testimonial- 
of-the-week was the follywing: 

“Think of the humiliation and degra- 
dation which touches all of us when such a 
fine-spirited, straightforward, clean-minded 
and loyal man as Governor Smith is called 
a drunkard and a political crook! ... 

“Mr. Hoover knows what ought to be 
done as well as Governor Smith, but he 
has not had opportunity to demonstrate 
his political capacity to get it done. Gov- 
ernor Smith has made his demonstration. 
. . . I shall vote for Governor Smith as 
the man with the greatest demonstrated 
capacity for political leadership of any I 
have ever known. . . . He is one of the 
few great leaders of masses in all history 
who does not stoop to the tactics of the 
demagog. . . . No political leader in the 
world ‘today, so far as I know—and I 
know most of them—has as much capacity 
for mass leadership as he.”—Owen D. 
Young, Board Chairman of the General 
Electric Co., co-author of the so-called 
Dawes Plan. 


& 


Cause and Effect 


Two fiery crosses burned in Montana 
as Nominee Smith passed through, yet 
Montana’s Senator Walsh, too, is a 
Roman Catholic. . . . Montana’s Sena- 
tor Burton Kendall Wheeler, number- 
two-man of the Progressive (La Follette) 
ticket in 1924, travelled with the Nom- 
inee on the train, energetic, cordial. 
... Some Montana Indians replaced 
the Brown Derby with eagle feathers and 
named the wearer Chief Leading Star. 
They daubed his face with warpaint. .. . 
. .. The Sioux of North Dakota pro- 
duced another headdress and the Happy 
Warrior became Chief Charging Hawk 
Leading Star Alfred Emanuel Governor 
Smith, Sachem of St. Tammany’s So- 
ciety. ...He played checkers’ with 
an Irishman in the Veterans’ Hospital 
near Fort Snelling, Minn. He won... . 
He complained: “I can’t fight hard 
enough! I want to fight but how can I 
fight when my opponent’ [Nominee 
Hoover] won’t fight?” ... It was also 
the week of that classic political utter- 
ance: “Nothing embarrasses me!” .. . 
Louis W. Hill, Board Chairman of the 
Great Northern Railroad and son of its 
founder, the late, great James J. Hill, 
jumped for joy and led cheers on the 
Smith platform in St. Paul. . . . Senator 
Shipstead, the duck-hunting dentist, the 
Farmer Laborite, was friendly—and then 
reported “hurt,” “alienated.” ... Mil- 
waukee went wild over the prospect of 
hearing its beer signs creak again... . 
Nominee Smith went on home. 

So many conflicting reports reached the 
Smith special on its way East that only 
the Cause could be kept clearly in mind. 
The cause was: to win the progressive 
vote that LaFollette got in 1924. The ef- 
fect that the Nominee had made in Middle 
America was inscrutably scrambled. 

There was, to begin with, hollow- 
cheeked, insurgent Senator George W. 
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Norris of Nebraska, where the trip 
started. He it is who is supposed to guard 
the Progressive mantle of the late, great 
LaFollette. The Omaha speech on farm 
relief received a nod of Norris approval. 
Of the Denver water-power speech, Sena- 
tor Norris said: “ ... Great! ... We’re 
up against the greatest monopoly, the 
greatest attempt at control of great re- 
sources, ever undertaken since the days of 
Jesus Christ!” The Omaha World-Herald, 
daily newspaper of the Brown Derby’s 
advisor, onetime Senator Gilbert M. Hitch- 
cock of Nebraska, had a “scoop” to the 
effect that Senator Norris would jump un- 
equivocally for Smith, with a nationwide 
radio hookup for the occasion. 


In North Dakota, Walter Maddock, the 


Non-Partisan who became Governor last 
month when Republican Governor Arthur 
Gustav Sorlie died, received Nominee 
Smith at Bismarck (the capital), shook 
the Smith hand, rode on the Smith Spe- 
cial. But he would only say that 80% 
of the North Dakota farmers were for 
Smith and that he (Maddock) was for the 
farmers. Friends said Governor Mad- 
dock was being careful for Nominee 
Smith’s sake because he, too, is a Roman 
Catholic. Others said: “Maddock is out 
for himself only.” 

An emphatic writer for the arch-Demo- 
cratic New York World had announced, 
on “final” authority, that the G. O. P. 
had “virtually abandoned all hope” of 
Wisconsin and the Dakotas. Now came 
Clinton W. Gilbert, seasoned correspond- 
ent for the Republican New York Evening 
Post, with an eye-witness report that Min- 
nesota was “in the balance.” Party lines 
are almost invisible in the Northwest but 
Correspondent Gilbert thought he could 
perceive underlying reasons: the low price 
of wheat, the absence of the religious and 
social-eligibility issues; the wetness of the 
cities; Smith’s popularity; race feeling; 
the G. O. P.’s opposition to Senator Ship- 
stead, who seeks re-election as a Farmer- 
Laborite; the Democrats’ shrewdness in 
withdrawing their candidate for Senator, 
to give Senator Shipstead a clear field. 
“The Swedes and Norwegians,” explained 
Correspondent Gilbert, “have been ‘Yon- 
Yonsoned’ into a state of mind in which 
they are ready to vote for Al Smith as a 
person on whom the original-stock Ameri- 
can looks down.” Senator Shipstead, pet 
of the “Yon-Yonson” voters, appeared 
with the Nominee in St. Paul but did not 
commit himself. The report that he was 
“hurt” followed the Nominee’s neglect to 
mention what the Senator had done to get 
a Federal barge service on Minnesota’s end 
of the Mississippi River. 

The St. Paul speech was informal. 
Farm relief and inland waterways were 
but two of many subjects it touched. 
Other subjects: 

“|. . To my way of thinking it is not 
sufficient for the President of the United 
States to communicate his views in 
writing to Congress and now and then 
make one or two strictly formal speeches 
om some set subject before some select 
chamber of commerce or board of trade. 
I conceive it to be his duty to talk to the 
American people and to talk to them in 
the plain ordinary, every-day language 


that everybody understands. In other 


words, give them the ‘low-down.’ Let 
them in on the ground floor, so that they 
will know what is going on in Washington. 





© Keystone 
RAILROADER HILL 


He jumped for joy. 


“It seems to me that during the last 
two Republican administrations, in the 
absence of this necessary leadership, there 
has been what we might call a hidden con- 
trol. There seems to be somebody pull- 
ing the strings from behind the scenes. 

“And that hidden control has been en- 
tirely successful in shaping the policies 
of the Administration, so that any private 
program is not interfered with... . 

“Roosevelt and Wilson both spoke to 
the people. Roosevelt particularly. He 
was anything in the world but silent. 

“And he had a way of pointing them 
out to the people and naming them. He 
would say ‘That’s the fellow; keep your 
eye on him.’... 

“T take my hat off to no man in this 
country in my respect and reverence for 
our immigrant population. I was born in 
the Port of New York and a large part 
of it came through that port. It is a mat- 
ter of history and nobody has safely de- 
nied it, that the great immigrant popu- 
lation of this country did its full share 
to build it up, and certainly the great 
Scandinavian and German immigration 
to the Northwest was a powerful factor 
in the upbuilding of this section of the 
country. .. 2” 

This last was aimed openly at the heads 
of the Germans and Scandinavians whose 
vote decides the electoral votes of Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas and Wisconsin as 
well as Minnesota. ° 

At Milwaukee, the Nominee accepted the 
Willebrandtine view of Prohibition as a 
“moral issue.” ‘The question,” he said, 
“is what is the best thing to do about it. 


” 


“As a matter of fact, we have never had 
prohibition. We have the amendment, and 
we have the Volstead act, but with it we 
have liquor and I venture the suggestion 


tonight that there is more liquor in the 
country today than before the passage of 
the amendment. Why? Because a great 
many citizens acquired the habit of stor- 
ing away a supply for future time in the 
cellar.” 

He defended his view that Prohibition 
has been bad for young people, with quo- 
tations from pastors and university presi- 
dents. Then he flayed “the record,” with 
special reference to G. O. P. enforcement 
methods in his own New York as exposed 
by Chester P. Mills, onetime Federal en- 
forcement officer for the Manhattan area. 
“Prohibition . . . the new political pork 
barrel. . ..” 

“What about the City of Washington. 
... is that dry? ... One-third of the 
police force of that city of Washington in 
one single year were up before the officials 
on charges of being intoxicated while on 
ee 

‘“‘Why, there is liquor in the Capitol . . . 
a waiter was walking across the floor of 
the Senate restaurant and he dropped a 
bottle of Scotch whisky... . 

“Well, what is the Republican answer 
to all this? . . . A quotation from George 
Washington, another one from Abraham 
Lincoln and, at the bottom of the two 
quotations, a promise to enforce it—and 
not only to enforce it but to vigorously 
enforce it. 

“Now, there is no truth in that platform 
plank, there is no candor in it; it has not 
even got the essence of common everyday 
honesty and it was never intended to have 
it. 

“. . Let us see, what does the candi- 
date say about it? ... He does not say 
how to ‘work it out constructively.’ .. . 
Thereafter he speaks about an investiga- 
tion. He is going to investigate it again. 

“There it is, 1,700 closely printed pages 
of testimony, only two years old, dealing 
with the whole subject. . . . There is no 
investigation needed. Everybody in Wash- 
ington knows all about it. . . .” 

Then the Smith program was repeated: 
1) A “scientific” redefinition of the word 
“intoxicating” in the Amendment; 2) 
modification of the alcoholic percentage 
fixed by the Volstead Act; 3) amendment 
of the Amendment to return the whole 
liquor question to the States. 

The nine States that Nominee Smith 
courted on his first campaign tour—listed 
in the order of their likelihood for him: 
Montana, Wisconsin, South Dakota, Minn- 
esota, North Dakota, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Colorado—have 63 electoral votes. 
Added to the nucleus of the Solid South 
and New York, upon which the Smith can- 
didacy is predicated—the total would be 
222 if his courtship has been 100% effec- 
tive. Before the most optimistic of the 
Smith managers lay the problem of how 
to acquire 44 more electoral votes from 


the following possibilities: 


“Border” “Wet East” 
Maryland ..... 8 Massachusetts. .18 
Delaware ..... 3 New Jersey 14 
Kentucky . ...13 Rhode Island 5 
Tennessee 1.8 Connecticut 7 
Missouri 18 — 

-- 44 


54 
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MINOR PARTIES 
Mr. Webb 


The only minor-party candidate profess- 
ing a serious attempt upon the electorate 
is Frank Elbridge Webb, Farmer-Laborite. 











NOMINEE WEBB 
“Who the hell... ?” 


He has a plan. He says he will “out- 
general ’em.” 

The Webb plan is to throw the election 
into the House of Representatives. Nom- 
inee Webb thinks that can be done by 
winning the Northwest. “Smith is edu- 
cating the farmer to vote for us. I'll take 
five votes from Smith to one from 
Hoover,” he said last week. 

The tragedy of minorities usually is that 
their leaders are unknown men whom the 
minority has neither the wit nor the money 
to publicize. And usually a minority is no 
greater than its biggest man. Bravely fac- 
ing this fact, Nominee Webb has been 
issuing leaflets headlined: “Who the hell 
is Webb?” 

The answer is that he is a slender, grey- 
crested person with a Romish nose and a 
sartorial perfection suggestive of the stage. 
Who the hell is he? He was born on the 
Mother Lode of California 59 years ago 
and one of his parents had Mayflower an- 
cestors. He is one of those persons who 
has been vaguely “associated with” and 
“closely allied with” various famous peo- 
ple. His biography gives a onetime State 
Engineer of New York, the Board of 
Supervisors of San Francisco, and the late 
Major-General Leonard Wood, as refer- 
ences. He “has travelled in many parts of 
the world, sometimes by direction of a 
President of the United States.” Also: 
“He has attended at different times the 


services of almost every one of the major 


religious sects.” 

He has “always had a leaning toward 
Rational Progressive policies.” He has 
never stood for public office before and 
“was a very much surprised man’”’ when, in 
August, the Farmer-Laborites asked him to 
run. He accepted, promising Farm Relief, 


a Prohibition referendum, States’ rights, 
the Smith program for Boulder Dam, the 
G. O. P. policy on immigretion, “adequate” 
Federal flood control, a non-partisan 
Cabinet. 

He will “out-general ’em.” He solicits 
campaign contributions, to offices in Den- 
ver and Chicago. 


Mr. Thomas 


After a tour of 15 states in the Mid- 
lands, Nominee Norman Thomas of the 
Socialist Party faced the fact that he could 
not win. He made an observation and a 
prediction: 

“On both sides, openly and secretly, 
there is a great and unhealthy bigotry. The 
three R’s—religion, race and rum—in the 
order named will sway thousands upon 
thousands of voters. Nevertheless, organi- 
zation is very important, and I look to see 
the Republicans win because of their 
superior organization, if for no other 
reason. 


Mr. Edgerton 


With the air full of whiskey whispers 
and Willebrandtine cries, Nominee James 
A. Edgerton, number-two-man on the Pro- 
hibition ticket, announced: 

. Prohibition can be enforced. 

“. . When the dry forces of America 
awaken to the fact that they must have a 
real Prohibition Party in charge of law 
enforcement they will make more definite 
progress toward stamping out the drink 
evil.” 
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In Philadelphia 

District Attorney John Monaghan con- 
tinued, last week, his investigation of the 
Philadelphia bootleg ring. During six 
weeks of activity he has arrested 33 police- 
men, a member of the State Legislature, 
sundry racketeers. He has set political 
trouserlegs a-trembling, has looked suave, 
representative Philadelphians squarely in 
the eye. Once he hustled for 44 hours 
without sleep. 

Legislator. Matthew J. Patterson, 
plump, horn-spectacled member of the 
State Legislature and Vare-Republican’ 
leader of the 19th ward, was arrested and 
held in $15,000 bail, charged with extor- 
tion, bribery, conspiracy. A lawyer testi- 
fied that Mr. Patterson had commissioned 
him to collect certain moneys “for cam- 
paign purposes.”” During six months up to 
Aug. 15, the lawyer had accordingly ob- 
tained $12,195 from one William C. Peters, 
a florid gentleman with a drooping mous- 
tache. The lawyer was not aware that Mr. 
Peters was a saloonkeeper. He was not 
aware that the funds were protection fees 
from 20 speakeasies. But his client, Patter- 


_son, knew. 


This spectacle titillated the city’s Demo- 
crats. They sent a summary of the testi- 
mony to all county organizations and the 
Democratic National Committee, charging 
that saloonmoney was being used to finance 
the local Republican organization. With 
imaginative gusto the Democrats pictured 
the saloons of all 48 wards turning a pos- 
sible $560,000 into Republican tills. 


Clubman. Joel D. Kerper, who caters 
to the drinking élite of Philadelphia, heard 
his tasty wares championed in the court- 
room. Thirteen of his fastidious clientele 
testified. Gardner Cassatt, banker, mem- 
ber of the Rabbit and other Philadelphia 








NoMINEE THOMAS 


” 


“Religion, race and rum will sway... . 
(See col. 2) 


clubs, had known ’Legger Kerper well, pat- 
ronized him for over 5 years. Last May 
he bought several cases of champagne at 
$92 apiece, two cases of gin at $75. 

“Did you taste the stuff and would you 
say it was champagne and gin?” he was 
asked. 

“T did and it was,” said Mr. Cassatt. 

"Legger Kerper admitted making $30,- 
ooo a year. He was fined $20,000 and 
sentenced to one year and three months in 
the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta. 

Policemen. In the downtown district a 
75-gallon still was raided. A little black 
notebook was seized. Acting on the con- 
tents of this book, District Attorney Mon- 
aghan summoned 23 policemen to his 
office. They were Capt. Charles Cohen of 
the 20th & Berks Streets Station, seven 
sergeants, three detectives, twelve patrol- 
men. For hours Mr. Monaghan was a 
menacing interlocutor; it was then that he 
lost sleep. Several of the catechized broke 
down, one wept convulsively. All were 
arrested on bribery and extortion charges. 
Toward midnight they lined up in the City 
Hall corridors. They marched to jail, 
ironically led by Capt. Cohen. Amid the 
boos of jailbirds, the catcalls of more 
obvious and unashamed criminals, they 
were debadged. 

The next day, having spent a feckless 
night seeking means of release from poli- 
ticians, they were arraigned in mufti before 
the Grand Jury. Mr. Monaghan began to 
produce his evidence of their guilt. 

Schemer. In Philadelphia a policeman’s 
berth is rapidly becoming a mare’s nest. 
Mayor Harry A. Mackey, who has hitherto 
expressed many wishes to be of more 
momentous service to District Attorney 
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Monaghan, gloated over a choice scheme. 
He ordered a complete transfer of the.city 
police. About 4,800 officers found them- 
selves detailed to new precincts. The order 
came suddenly; no policeman knew be- 
forehand to what station he was being 
assigned. Before the transfer each Captain 
submitted a report of conditions in his 
precinct, a resumé of the reports of ser- 
geants and patrolmen under him. Follow- 
ing the transfer the new incumbents of 
each station were to be allowed a week to 
prepare a similar statement. Mayor 
Mackey planned to subject these reports 
to comparative analysis. “It will thus oc- 
cur to the Captains,” he said, “that their 
future in the police service will depend 
upon the accuracy and truth of the re- 
ports.” Mayor Mackey was photographed. 
— Sn 

In Chicago 

The special grand jury which has been 
investigating the frauds, conspiracies and 
murders attendant upon Chicago’s primary 
election last April, last week brought in- 
dictments of a police lieutenant, eight 
racketeers and a large, dark figure who had 
seemed destined to gain fame in the coun- 
cils of the nation—Oscar DePriest, first 
Negro alderman of Chicago, nominee of 
the G. O. P. to succeed the late famed 
Martin Barnaby Madden in the House of 
Representatives. It was not the first time 
Mr. DePriest had been indicted. In 1916 
he was accused of handling tainted money, 
but the charge languished and died in Chi- 
cago’s political limbo. This time the 
charge was conspiracy to protect gambling 
and vice resorts on Chicago’s vice-ridden 
South Side. The boodle exacted went to 
swell Mayor Thompson’s campaign fund, 
it was charged. 

Southerners who read the news smiled 
grimly. “Down here,” they said, “we'd 
just naturally lynch a nigger like that.” 


CATASTROPHE 


Jibaros, Agriculture 

Porto Rico. Last week a stalwart gen- 
tleman, who looks something like a beard- 
less, bespectacled Abraham Lincoln and 
something like William Gibbs McAdoo, 
surveyed a great task. He is Henry M. 
Baker, Red Cross National Director of 
Disaster Relief, who sailed to Porto Rico 
immediately after the recent hurricane. 
Two immense, related problems faced him. 
One was the feeding, clothing and housing 
of countless jibaros (peasants). The other, 
more vast, more complex, was the rehabil- 
itation of agriculture, involving financing 
and credit in thousands of individual, 
differing cases. 

The food problem is twice as great as 
that faced at any one time following last 
year’s Mississippi floods. Mr. Baker esti- 
mated that he must feed over 500,000 per- 
sons for the next month. At the end of 
that time he hopes that the crisis will have 
passed. This will require $30,000 a day and 
1,000 to 1,500 tons of food per week. 
Agricultural credit facilities are now non- 
existent, and must be created. Mr. Baker 
attended a meeting of coffeemen who re- 
quested 60,000,000 seedlings and 10,000 
houses for employes. He promised the 


houses on condition that his investigation 
proves them necessary. The Red Cross 
will shortly provide 20,000,000 seedlings. 
Coffeemen want $60 per acre, paid over 
four years in diminishing amounts. The 
estimated coffee loss is over $25,000,000. 
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Rep Cross BAKER 


500,000 mouths awaited him. 


Mr. Baker stated that farm relief was 
the only means to accomplish the Red 
Cross task, for with credit established 
through an agricultural credit corporation, 
labor for thousands would be available. 
He cabled the national organization that 
over 60 nurses might be necessary to cope 
with the influenza, typhoid and malaria 
epidemics from which 20,000 are ill. Ed- 
ucation was another phase of Porto Rican 
life which suffered. One thousand one and 
two room rural school buildings were 
totally destroyed. 

Henry M. Baker is no tyro. He has 
looked on disaster 45 times. His look 
habitually signals the end of chaos. He 
supervised relief after the Northern Ohio 
Tornado of 1924, the Midwest Tornado 
of 1925, the Florida Hurricane of 1926. 
During the Mississippi Valley floods of 
1927 he directed the rescue of 330,000 per- 
sons and their conveyance to 149 Red 
Cross camps. His organization provided 
food and shelter for 607.000. He was ed- 
ucated abroad, and took post-graduate 
work in Social Economy at the University 
of Missouri and the St. Louis School of 
Social Economy. 

Flori: 2. From Florida came the fol- 
lowing “absolutely conservative figures” of 
George W. Carr, general chairman of re- 
lief work. “Homes seriously damaged— 
11,389; homes completely destroyed 
3,584; business houses seriously damaged 
—1,447; business houses completely de- 
stroyed—s552; number families homeless 
— 4,800; number people homeless—16,- 
082; medical department estimates deaths 
in excess of 2,000; estimates of damage to 
perpendicular improvements—$3 3,875,000. 
.. . Total figures above do not include 
damage to sea walls, docks, bridges, high- 
ways, floating equipment, crops, farming 





machinery, house furnishings, personal 
property and the like. The most conserva- 
tive estimate of the damage to Palm 
Beach is $50,000,000 plus economic and 
labor losses to clean up the debris.” 

National contributions to the $5,000,000 
relief fund for both Florida and Porto 
Rico totaled $3,500,000. The Palm Beach 
Red Cross chapter, feeling the original 
amount insufficient, appealed for $12,000,- 
000. 


Funerals. On Sunday black and white 
funerals were held at West Palm Beach. A 
great crowd of white people came to 
Woodlawn Cemetery. They stared at each 
other and at 69 new graves. The city 
band played dolefully in the quiet after- 
noon. Hymns were sung by a massed choir 
from the city’s churches. Eight clergymen 
conducted simple rites for those buried at 
Woodlawn and elsewhere. 

Hundreds of Negroes convened in their 
own Cemetery around a trench dug by a 
steam shovel. In the trench lay 674 cof- 
fins. The blacks’ singing was more vibrant; 
their grief more impassioned 


POLITICAL NOTES 
In New York 

Pointing with pride at prosperity, view- 
ing Tammany with alarm, the G. O. P. of 
New York State went into convention at 
Syracuse to choose men to help dislodge 
the Brown Derby from its native perch. 

For the gubernatorial candidate the 
choice was an able, amiable little Jew who 
now occupies an office across the hall from 
Governor Smith at Albzny—Attorney- 
General Albert Ottinger. For its senatorial 
candidate the party looked far aloof and 
picked out no less a personage than droop- 
lidded, bespectacled Alanson Bigelow 
Houghton, U. S. Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, famed debunker of hands- 
across-the-sea, prosperous glass-maker of 
Corning, N. Y. Mr. Houghton, in London, 
accepted the nomination, started home. 

At Rochester Alfred E. Smith arrived 
from the West, took charge of the Demo- 
cratic convention. Several times he talked 
over long distance wires to Warm Springs, 
Georgia, where his good friend and presi- 
dential nominator Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt was mending his health. Roosevelt for 
Governor seemed necessary for Democratic 
success in New York, perhaps in the nation. 
But on advice of physicians Mr. Roosevelt 
had refused to run. Over the telephone the 
voice of the Happy Warrior pleaded again 
and again. Finally the Happy Warrior’s 
great and good friend consented to run for 
Governor. New York Democracy was 
jubilant. Royal S$. Copeland (red carna- 
tion in button-hole) was chosen to run 
again for U. S. Senator. 

—+ — 

Par 

Democrats announced that Robert 
Tyre Jones Jr., four-time amateur golf 
champion of the U. S., twice open cham- 
pion of the U. S., three-time Southern 
champion, twice open champion of Brit- 


ain, etc. etc., would campaign for Nomi- 
nee Smith. 

Within 48 hours the Woman’s National 
Committee for Hoover was talking over 
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the telephone from Manhattan to Hot 
Springs, Va. Out came another quota- 
tion: “I am going to cast my vote for 
Mr. Hoover because he’s a dry”—Glenna 
Collett, three-time women’s golf champion 
of the U. S., four-time Eastern Women’s 


champion, twice champion of Canada, etc. 





Comings & Goings 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, of the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church, Manhattan, 
returned to his congregation on the Min- 
nekahda. Like his good friend, Rev. Henry 
Sloane Coffin (see p. 36), he announced 
that he would vote for Herbert Clark 
Hoover, and added, “I shall not make my 
pulpit a political platform.” 

Lady Astor (née Nancy Witcher Lang- 
horne of Mirador, Grenwood, Va.), mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, arrived on 
the Aquitania with 27 pieces of baggage, 
a diamond tiara and a daughter (Phyllis). 
They were met at the pier by Lady Astor’s 
sister, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson. They 
are to attend the great ball given by Gov- 
ernor Harry Flood Byrd of Virginia. For 
reporters, Lady Astor had some of her 
customary quixotic generalities: “I am a 
wily old politician and I won’t be trapped. 
. . » Women do not vote as do their hus- 
bands. That is one of the delusions men 
have which they must get over. I can say, 
however, that many men vote as do their 
wives. . . . It would not matter now if 
the Labor Party won at the [British] 
general election, because labor has stopped 
killing capitalists in England and has ac- 
quired a good deal of common sense in 
dealing with affairs... .” 

Fritz Kreisler and Ina Claire also 
came in on the Aqguitania—he with pleas- 
ant words for Composers Gershwin and 
Youmans; she with the sentence, “I don’t 
mind who does the singing and dancing, 
so long as the author gives me plenty of 
funny lines.” She was referring to Nell 
Gwynne, a musical comedy in which she 
will appear in Manhattan. 

William Allen White returned on the 
President Harding, prepared to relieve 
himself of another “whoop” on the presi- 
dential campaign. 

Irene Bordoni, actress, brought with 
her on the //e de France a folding portable 
bar equipped with a sign: “Vote for Al 
Smith.” A baby born at sea to a French 
mother and Polish father was christened 
Samuel (Kosman) in honor of famed 
mythical “Uncle Sam.” Others on the //e 
de France were Elsie Ferguson, Raymond 
Orteig, donor of the $25,000 Paris-New 
York flight prize which Hero Lindbergh 
captured, Senator Lawrence C. Phipps of 
Colorado, who had trouble with the cus- 
toms officials. 

Prayers, by 50 passengers wearing life 
preservers, were offered from the third- 





class deck of the Roma during a storm so | 


violent that the ship’s propellers were lifted 
out of the water and spun around jar- 
ringly. The Roma weathered the storm, 
reached Manhattan safely. 

“Ceaseless Shuttles weaving the fabric 
of international good-will” was what John 
L. Merrill, president of the Pan-American 


Society of the U. S., called ships as the 
new Grace liner Santa Barbara sailed 
for Havana, the Canal Zone and South 
America. 
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BELGENLAND 


LARGEST, FINEST LINER 
EVER TO CIRCLE THE GLOBE 


Let ocean vastness—tropical languor—the mystery of 
the Orient—the romantic beauty of the South Seas— 
the mysticism of India . . . work their spell. How enriched 
your life willbe. How possible it is—for this cruise makes 
it so. 

Sail westward with the sun on December 17th, to eighty- 
four cities of the world for one hundred and thirty-five 
days. There’s included a trip to Peking that abounds in 
interest. Also an optional trip to the Dutch East Indies 
and the island of Bali—a fascinating journey that no 
other cruise offers. 

You arrive in Europe in April, convenient for Spring 
stop-overs, 

Rates are from $1750 including all accommodations 
and a comprehensive sightseeing program directed by 


the American Express Company. 


This cruise operated by the Red Star Line in conjunction 
with the American Express Co. Apply to Red Star Line, 
No. 1 Broadway; American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
N. Y.; or other offices or agencies of either company. 


MEDITERRANEAN by White Star Line 


De luxe cruises of only 46 days, yet you touch romantic old 
civilizations ... the Holy Land, Egypt, Africa, Greece . . .and 
modern civilization in its most sophisticated form at Monte 
Carlo. Ship to ship stop-overs arranged, also return by a north 


European port. Rates from $695 (up), including shore excursions. 
S.S. Adriatic Jan. 10; Feb. 28—S.S. Laurentic Jan. 19; Mar. 9. 


WEST INDIES & MEXICO by Red Star Line 


Four cruises of varying lengths, from 11 to 22 days. You havea 
wide choice of itineraries among which are such high-spots of 
interest as Mexico City, Panama Canal, Bermuda, Havana, 
Nassau, etc. The ship is a famous cruising liner, the palatial 
Lapland, sailing Jan. 31, (22 days); Feb. 25, (15 days); Mar. 
16, (17 days); Apr. 6, (11 days). 


Forcomplete information address Cruise Dept. No. 1 Broadway, 
New York, our offices elsewhere or any authorized agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED JTAR LINE ~ 


GNTERWATIOMAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Point Blank 


The text of the secret naval agreement 
between Great Britain and France (TIME, 
Aug. 13) was partially exposed and its 
principles were vigorously denounced, last 
week, in a point blank note from the U. S. 
State Department to the British Foreign 
Office. 

Seldom or never before have President 
Coolidge and Secretary of State Kellogg 
collaborated on an epistle of such scathing 
vigor. What they said, in the necessarily 
polite “language of diplomacy,” may be 
impolitely but exactly paraphrased: 

“John Bull, you refused to swallow our 
sort of disarmament pill at the Coolidge 
Naval Limitations Parley in Geneva 
(TrmE, June 27 to Aug. 15, 1927). We 
offered to limit all classes of ships. You 
offered, instead, another sort of pill, sug- 
gesting that we limit only the Jarger naval 
craft and 1 ve unlimited small cruisers 
and small submarines. 

“Now, John, you know that your naval 
bases in all parts of the world enable you 
to use small ships of short cruising radius 
with deadly effect. We are not so well pro- 
vided with bases, and so we must have 
larger ships of longer cruising radius. 
When you propose to limit large ships and 
leave small ones unlimited, you are pro- 
posing to limit only the ships we chiefly 
need, while leaving unlimited the ships you 
chiefly need. 

“Our answer to your proposal at Geneva 
was NO. Now your new secret agreement 
with France lines her up behind you in 
presenting to us once more this same 
proposal. Our answer is still NO.” 

“Even More Objectionable.” Spe- 
cific, technical points made in the Cool- 
idge-Kellogg note, and of vital importance, 
are set forth in the following excerpts 
from the note: 

“The government of the United States 
has received from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a communication summarizing the 
understanding reached between the British 
and French governments as to a basis of 
naval limitation. . . . Unfortunately the 
Franco-British agreement appears to fulfill 
none of the conditions which, to the Amer- 
ican govermment, seem vital. 

“'.. The Franco-British agreement 
provides no limitation whatsoever on six- 
inch gun cruisers, or destroyers, or sub- 
marines of 600 tons or less. . . . Such 
cruisers constitute the largest number of 
fighting ships now existing in the world. 

“The American Government seeks no 
special advantage . . . but clearly cannot 
permit itself to be placed in a position of 
manifest disadvantage. . . . At the Three 
Power Conference in Geneva in 1927... 
the limitation proposed by the British dele- 
gation on this smaller class of cruisers was 
so high that the American delegation con- 
sidered it, in effect, no limitation at all. 
This same proposal is now presented in a 
new and even more objectionable form 
which still limits large cruisers which are 
suitable to American needs, but frankly 
places no limitation whatever on cruisers 


carrying guns of six inches or less in cal- 
_ ee 
“The American Government feels, fur- 


thermore, that the terms of the Franco- 
British draft agreement, in leaving un- 
limited so large a tonnage and so many 
types of vessels, would actually tend to de- 
feat the primary objective of any disarma- 
ment conference for the reduction or the 
limitation of armament in that it would 
not eliminate competition in naval arma- 
ment and would not effect economy. For 
all these reasons the Government of the 
United States feels that no useful purpose 
would be served by accepting as a basis of 
discussion the Franco-British proposal.” 

European Reaction. Italian corre- 
spondents cabled from London to Rome 
that popular indignation was rising among 
Britons against the Baldwin Cabinet for 
having stupidly and wantonly baited Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge. 

The British Foreign Office strove to 
counteract any such impression by wel- 
coming U. S. correspondents to a charm- 
ing little tea. Urbane Foreign Office of- 
ficials pointed out at this function that the 
Coolidge-Kellogg note contains the follow- 
ing conciliatory passage: “The Govern- 
ment of the United States remains willing 
to use its best efforts to obtain a basis of 
further naval limitation . . . and is will- 
ing to take into consideration in any con- 
ference the special needs of France, Italy 
or any other naval power for the particular 
class of vessels deemed by them most suit- 
able for their defense. . . . It expects on 
the part of others, however, similar con- 
sideration for its own needs.” 

So soothingly was this passage dwelt 
upon by bland British undersecretaries 
that the New York Herald Tribune’s re- 
sponsive Harold E. Scarborough cabled: 
“America’s reply to the Franco-British 
naval compromise delivered to the Foreign 
Office at noon today, was greeted with 
relief by British officialdom. . . . So con- 
fused had British public opinion become 
over the whole question of the com- 
promise, that alarmist reports from the 
United States that Washington in the note 
would bang and bolt the door on further 
efforts at naval disarmament were more 
than half believed. ... London agrees 
that this note is the most happily con- 
structed and phrased diplomatic document 
that has come from Washington for a long 
time, and that it deserves rank as a master- 
piece.” 

The true middle ground of British 
opinion was perhaps taken by the Daily 
Chronicle, a newspaper directed by Rufus 
Daniel Isaacs, Marquess of Reading, and 
other Liberals of the vanishing Glad- 
stonian-Asquithian stamp. “We can assure 
our American friends,” pontificated the 
Chronicle, “that they ought not attribute 
this faux pas to wickedness, but only to 
the stupidity of our Ministers.” 

Of course, British Labor organs flayed 
the Conservative Government far more 
shrilly than this, and Conservative news- 
papers sounded sonorous defensive notes. 
But Lord Reading’s Chronicle seemed to 
have pitched its editorial authentically in 
the middle register. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
M onniker 

Though Queen-Empress Mary must dis- 
play impartial interest in ‘hundreds of 
nursing homes, some intrigue her more 
than others. Particularly is Her Majesty 
known to approve of a certain super-spick- 
and-span nursing home in Berkshire. 

Just before the Court left for Scotland 
Her Majesty motored out from Windsor 
Castle, quite unaccompanied except by her 
chauffeur, for a visit to the Berkshire nurs- 
ing home. What happened next became a 
secret which has been weeks in leaking out. 

Alighting from her limousine Queen 
Mary climbed the stoop, pressed the bell. 
She waited some time, for a new, slow and 
surly Cockney wench had just been taken 
into service by the home. 

“Well!” said the wench, opening the 
door two inches, “what name?” 

Queen-Empress Mary, imperturbable, 
replied: “Tell matron the Queen has 
called.” 

“Go on!” snapped the surly Cockney, 
“Don’t yer get pokin’ fun at me! W’ot’s 
yer real monniker?” 

Before Her Majesty had time to utter a 
second queenly remark, her chauffeur came 
bounding two steps at a time, and uttered 
curt words which carried conviction to the 
Cockney wench. 

Though Edward of Wales often goes 
about unrecognized, and although Motorist 
George V has had several encounters with 
stupid traffic policemen, London editors 
could not recall that Queen Mary has ever 
before escaped recognition or suffered pert 
speech from one of her female subjects. 


~ 


—¢——_ 


“Stanley for Stability!” 
Every Englishman likes kippered her- 
ring for breakfast, and especially ‘“Yar- 
mouth Bloaters,” which are quite supe- 
rior “kippers.” Therefore true Britons 
have a sentimental liking for the old East 
Anglican city of “Yarmouth on the Yare.” 
Last week 2,600 Conservative Party 
Delegates bustled out to Yarmouth, as- 
sembled in the famed “Seaside Hippo- 
drome,” and became momentously the 
Conservative Party Conference. Solemn 
was the occasion, for a platform would 
soon be drafted on which the Party will 
appeal to the country in the forthcom- 
ing Parliamentary Election. 
Across the Hippodrome stretched a 10o- 
foot banner-slogan: Stanley for Stability! 
Excited delegates knew that Conservative 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin was 
about to speak and officially open the na- 
tional campaign. When it seemed that 
beloved Stanley Baldwin was going to 
be just a bit late, as usual, the Conference 
vented high spirits by singing to an old, 
rollicking tune a new and most signifi- 
cant campaign song: 
Mr. Baldwin thought it time, 
Parley-vous, 

To bring the ladies into line, 
Parley-vous, 

Along with men an equal vote, 

If only to stop the Socialists’ dope, 
Inky pinky Parley-vous. 
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“Flappers” & “Reds.” The song “The country has a right to ask them from Sheffield who cried: “Forty-three 


sums up in a few catchy and atrocious 
rhymes the nub of what Stanley Baldwin 
had to say when he finally arose and 
spoke. The line about “ladies” having 
“along with men an equal vote” refers to 


the chief accomplishment of the Baldwin 
Cabinet, namely enfranchisement of 5,- 


before the election whether, if they hold 
it, they will put the Socialists in office. 
The Labor [Socialist] Party still is di- 
vided, undisciplined and weakly led, so 
that the strength of the extremists [com- 
munists| within their ranks makes them 


dangerous.” 





Rt. Hon. STANLEY BALDWIN & Frienp (Mr. J. OAKEs) 


. . will stop the inky pinky Socialist dope. 


000,000 young British women by the 
passage of the famed Equal Franchise 
(“Votes for Flappers”) Bill (Trwe, Aug. 
13 et ante). 

The doggerel line about stopping the 
“Inky pinky... Socialists’ dope’’ 
proved to be almost the theme of Prime 
Minister Baldwin’s platform speech. Said 
he: “The great campaign issue is once 
more, as it was in 1924, the challenge of 
Socialism against constitutionalism and 
against British individualism. On _ that 
issue the way that the People of Great 
Britain will vote cannot be doubted!” 


These words, though blatant, were im- 
portant, and vitally significant. They 
meant that the British Conservative 
Party expects to win again by telling John 
Bull and his women that the Labor Party 
(Socialist) is a pack of “Reds.” In 1924 
the “Red” stigma was fastened upon La- 
bor Prime Minister James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, when the Conservatives released 
the notorious “Zinoviev Letter” on elec- 
tion eve. The “Letter” purported to show 
that Labor Leaders were receiving pay 
and orders from “Moscow.” Today, after 
four years of pointing at the Red Bogey 
Man, the Conservatives and “Stability” 
Baldwin apparently believe that they can 
strike the old attitude again and win. 


In referring to the third British party 
(Liberal), Mr. Baldwin said: “The most 
they even hope for is to achieve the posi- 
tion of holding a ‘balance of power.’* 


*i.e. Between the two major parties: Laborite 
and Conservative. The Liberals held just such 
a balance in 1924 and used their leverage to 
assist into office the first and only British 
Labor Cabinet, namely that of Prime Minister 
James Ramsay MacDonald. 





In short, Conservative Baldwin tried to 
give the impression that a vote for the 
Liberals is indirectly a vote for the La- 
borites, Socialists, “Reds.” In the great 
days when Gladstone was the pillar of 
Liberalism such an imputation would 
have been merely absurd; but today the 
Liberal Party is led and dominated by 
mercurial David Lloyd George, and 
should the ‘balance of power’ ever come 
into his hands again he is only too likely 
to side with the Laborites. 

Of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Baldwin 
said grimly: “One piece of campaign 
literature we are going to use will be the 
writings of Mr. Lloyd George in the for- 
eign press at a time when our country was 
struggling and in difficulties.” This re- 
ferred to the Welshman’s syndicated fea- 
ture articles to William Randolph Hearst 
on the subject of the “British General 
Strike” (Time, May 10. to 24, 1926). 
Conservatives hope to tag Syndicator 
Lloyd George: with the political high 
crime of having been in sympathy with 
the strikers. 

In polishing off-the Liberals, Orator 
Baldwin popped an epigram: ‘The Labor 
creed is Socialism with the courage of its 
convictions, but modern Liberalism is 
Socialism without even the courage of 
its conviction.” 

“Safeguarding.” Keenest disap- 
pointment was voiced by many Conserva- 
tives that the Prime Minister’s speech 
did not announce as an issue “Safeguard- 
ing,” or in U. S. parlance “Protective 
Tariff.” 

Almost tearful were the pleas for pro- 
tection voiced to the Conference by many 


an industrialist delegate, including one 


more of our blast furnaces have been shut 
down in the past twelve months! If the 
steel industry isn’t safeguarded, I predict 
that not a single blast furnace will be 
operating in England by the spring of 
1931.” 

The Prime Minister, who lost the elec- 
tion of 1923 on the “Safeguarding” issue 
remained deaf to all such pleas, although 
he himself is in the steel business, and 
only said: 

“Safeguarding was introduced by the 
[Lloyd George] Coalition Government 
and now has been experimented with 
for seven years. It has been shown 
a success in some industries. Many of 
the members of our party, I know, feel 
it ought to be extended rapidly. But it is 
not wise in a democracy to go too far in 
front of public opinion. The British pub- 
lic is slow to make up its mind, but it 
is thinking hard. . . . Today even Labor 
wants to restrict the effect of unfair com- 
petition from abroad. Only the Liberals 
would repeal the Safeguarding Act en- 
tirely. The Government is ready to facili- 
tate safeguarding if individual industries 
prove the necessity of their being pro- 
tected.” 

Clearly these weasel words mean that 
Conservatives will have to hush up “Safe- 
guarding” as an issue, because “Stability” 
Baldwin, although personally approving 
it, fears that the British public is still 
traditionally made up largely of “free 
traders.” 

Significance. On the whole Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin’s platform 
speech was negative and uninspiring, but 
admirably and typically Conservative. It 
was the speech of a warmly beloved Brit- 
ish leader whose personal hobby is keep- 
ing pigs, and who consistently manages to 
“muddle through.” 


A particularly fine piece of “muddling 
through” was the passage in which Mr. 
Baldwin referred to invalid Foreign Sec- 
retary Sir Austen Chamberlain, who, just 
prior to his breakdown (Time, Sept. 10), 
succeeded in thoroughly entangling and 
ensnarling Franco-U. S.-British relations 
with respect to disarmament (Time, Aug. 
13). 

Sturdy, English, loyal Stanley Baldwin 
said of his sick friend: “I want to pay 
the highest tribute to my colleague, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. The whole country 
and all Europe realize the devotion, skill 
and patience with which he has handled 
our foreign affairs for four years. With 
health renewed, I hope he will handle 
them four years more. . . . A great part 
of Europe’s progress toward peace is due 
te his labors, and in those labors he: has 
nearly worn himself out.” 


When newspapers containing accounts 
of the Prime Minister’s speech reached 
Bewdley, his birthplace, a “Stability Bald- 
win” rally was held by the Venerable Guild 
of Bewdley Clay Pipe Makers. While 
guildsmen puffed their long-stemmed clay 
pipes, a onetime Mayor of Bewdley, 
Joseph (“Fiery Joe”) Oakes, declaimed 
the speech entire, only stopping now and 
then to puff, at a pipe, which he said, “Was 
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first smoked by Stanley Baldwin himself, 
when he was last among us.” 


Liberals began their campaign, last 
week, coincidentally with Conservatives. 
Said Mr. David Lloyd George, in Welsh, 
to an audience at Llangefni, Wales: “You 
have just heard me speak in support of 
my daughter Megan, who has _ been 
selected as the prospective Liberal candi- 
date for Parliament from this division. 
. .. I am supporting her candidacy not 
because she is my daughter but because 
she is the choice of the party....I 
cannot be responsible for anything she 
may say or do if elected.” 


+ —— 


Admiralty Bravado 

The British Admiralty chose last week 
as the time to announce that it has let a 
£7,750,000 ($37,665,000) contract for the 
compietion of the British naval war base 
at Singapore to the firm of Sir John Jack- 
son, Ltd., of London. 

The great Singapore Base will be a direct 
threat to Japan and the Philippine Islands. 
To announce it last week, when the British 
- Foreign Office was dickering with the U. S. 
about disarmament (see International), 
seemed a piece of sheer British Sea Dog 


bravado. 
od 


Triumph of Wrong 

Smart U. S. citizens who have been 
fooled when attempting to pronounce the 
name of Baron Dalziel commonly suppose 
that most Englishmen utter it correctly. 
No supposition could be more false. 

Florid, big-boned Baron Dalziel of Kirk- 
caldy, kinsman of Europe’s late Sleeping 
Car Tycoon Baron Dalziel of Wooler 
(Time, April 30), has now said: “I have 
long ago given up trying to get English 
people to pronounce ‘Dalziel’ correctly. 
. .. The late. Lord Dalziel also accus- 
tomed himself to let the wrong pronuncia- 
tion pass uncorrected. . . . He ceased to 
maintain the tradition that ‘Dalziel’ should 
be pronounced ‘Dee-el.’ ” 

Village folk of Kirkcaldy in Scotland 
and of Wooler, on the Scottish border, 
were discouraged last week by this Tri- 
umph of Wrong, and vexed that the fine 
old name of “Dee-el” has been citified and 
Londonized into “Dal-zeel.” 


The second most mispronounced British 
peer is perhaps “Lord Chumly,” spelled 
C-h-o-l-m-o-n-d-e-l-e-y. The Marquess and 
Marchioness of Cholmondeley stubbornly 
persist in calling themselves “Chumly.” 
Last week their daughter, Lady Aline 
“Chumly,” presided over a charity rum- 
mage sale at Houghton Hall in Norfolk, 
while their youngest man child, Lord John 
“Chumly” donned a “cowboy suit” (im- 
ported from the U.S.) and took sixpences 
from people who wanted to dip into a bran 
tub for prizes of doubtful value. 


GERMANY 


Prussian Scream Test 


A machine designed to hurt the ears of 
several hundred people at a time was 
grimly experimented with last week, by 
Prime Minister Otto Braun of Prussia. 

Though Prime Minister Braun is a hu- 
manitarian and a Socialist, he has grown 
tired and angry at the conduct of Com- 
munist and Monarchist deputies who 
constantly obstruct proceedings of the 
Prussian Diet by their catcalls and hoots 
(Time, Oct. 25, 1926). 

Last week the machine for hurting ears 
was installed in the Diet building and a 
dozen hired mendicants were brought in to 
test the apparatus by being hurt. 

At the click of a switch super-power 
“scream amplifiers” came into action, and 
words conversationally spoken into a 
microphone on the desk of the President 
of the Diet resounded through the hall like 
deafening thunder peals. 

Several participants in the test rushed 
from their seats in acute distress, and 24 
hours later two of those who fled reported 
that their ears still rang, pained. 


—— + —_ 


Damning Decision 


Savants and Statesmen sometimes learn 
from Swine. As a result of such learning 
the Federal Council of the German States 
issued an order, last week, banning from 
importation into Germany all U. S. barley, 
except that grown in the states of Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Barley from other U. S. states is now 
tainted with gibberella sanbinetti, ruled the 
Federal Council, and based this damning 
decision upon the reports of German 
savants, who have been learning from Ger- 
man swine. 

Learning progressed as follows. First 
20,000 tons of U. S. barley, the first batch 
of a 500,000-ton order, was received and 
test samples were offered to the swine. 
After sniffing and tasting the U. S. barley 
the German swine turned up their snouts, 
refused to eat. 

The German savants, patient, waited 
several days until the hogs grew so raven- 
ous that they ate the U. S. barley. That 
night German swine who had partaken of 
barley from states other than Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas suffered the 
pangs of colic. 

Last week the German Federal Council 
made a full and specific explanation to 
German farmers over the radio, warning 
them against U. S. barley. The hogs de- 
veloped the colic, it was explained, because 
the grain was tainted with a poisonous 
fungus, known to scientists as gibberella 
sanbinetti and to the U. S. farmers as 
“wheat scab.” 

—— + 
“Kaiser Referendum” 


A sharp rattle of handclaps and a boom- 
ing salute of “hoch! hoch! HOCH!” 
greeted Prince August Wilhelm, fourth 
son of Wilhelm IT, last week, when he en- 
tered a Berlin auditorium into which 5,000 
rabid Monarchists had jammed with intent 
to demonstrate. 


Soon fiery Count Kuno von Westarp, 
leader of the second largest political party 
in the land, Die Deutschnationale Volks- 
partei introduced a still more rabid Mon- 
archist, Col. von Struense, who proceeded 
to utter things which Count von Westarp, 
because of his political status, dare not 
say. Bristling and bellicose, Col. von 
Struense roared: “A turning point in Ger- 
man history has arrived—this evening 
marks the beginning of a fight which can 
end only in the coronation of a German 
Kaiser!” 

That was about all, except that Prince 
August Wilhelm and Count Kuno von 
Westarp and the Colonel went on later in 
the evening to several more Monarchist 
rallies, with a total attendance estimated 
around 15,000. 

At each rally Col. von Struense repeated 
that the turning point had now arrived, 
and explained that Monarchists should 
busy themselves with drumming up 20,- 
000,000 votes, the legal number required 
to make effective a referendum on the 
question of whether Germany shall remain 
a Republic or revert to the status of 
Empire. 

Count Kuno von Westarp is certainly 
too shrewd to imagine that the 20,000,000 
votes will ever be polled; but he needs an 
issue around which to rally supporters to 
his Party, and apparently he has decided 
that by backing the “Kaiser Referendum” 
he can win the support of the few thou- 
sand super-Monarchist revolutionaries who 
have heretofore kept up their own party 
organizations. 

Ineffectual Prince August Wilhelm is 
just now the freak in Count von Westarp’s 
Monarchist side show. His plump, effec- 
tual onetime spouse, Princess Alexandra 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, divorced 
him in 1920. Their son, Prince Ferdinand, 
just about to turn swart 16, already drills 
with a Monarchist “Youth Corps.” 





\, * I7 
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“A turning point has arrived.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Bat’a 

Book suppressed, author fined! Such 
was the verdict of the courts, last week, 
in the case of a Laborite scrivener who 
had dared to attack the omnipotent Shoe 
Tycoon of Czechoslovakia, THOMAS 
BAT’A.* 

The scrivener, one Herr Rudolph 
Philipp, had called his savage book, 
Der Unbekannte Diktator.} 

With bitter pen he wrote: “Thomas 
Bat’a is the Henry Ford of Shoes... . 
But Ford, in comparison with Bat’a, is a 
model of uprightness and humanity... . 
Zlirl, the Bat’a Shoe City, is a second 
Detroit, but a Detroit with low wages. 

. Bat’a speeds up his workers to greater 
and yet greater output . . . shameless ex- 
ploitation . . . lower wages than in other 
Czechoslovakian shoe factories . . . wan- 
ton exploitation of the workers, mostly 
young men and women. . . 

Even were all these charges true, it 
might still be argued that Der Unbe- 
kannte Diktator deserves well of Czechs 
and Slovaks. His is the kinetic genius 
which has so prodigiously expanded young 
Czechoslovakia’s shoe industry that to- 
day she exports more footgear than old, 
easy-going Britain or revamped, laborious 
Germany. 

Since all Empires have been bought with 
blood, and since all Emperors have been 
deemed glorious, Shoe Tycoon Bat’a need 
not necessarily mind that the International 
Federation of Trade Unions has officialiy 
denounced him thus: 

“In the Bat’a factories inhumanity and 
the exploitation of the workers are brought 
toa fine art. . . . The ‘Ford of Zlin’ pros- 
pers . . . but [his] success is built upon 
the living flesh and blood of . . . work- 
ers,” 


In Jerusalem, Amsterdam, Calcutta, 
Berlin and hundreds of other cities the sign 
Bat’a is displayed above a store which is 
the acme of modernity. Indeed a pilgrim 
to the Holy City will find that Bat’a’s shoe 
shop in Jerusalem has ‘“‘done” its windows 
in smart ‘“‘modernistic” squares and angles. 

Salespersons in the Bat’a shops, from 
Singapore to Prague, are well primed with 
“House organ” facts about The Founder. 
They know that at the age of six he 
teased and teased until his shoemaker 
father whittled him out a tiny last on 
which with boyish zeal he pegged toy 
shoes. At 18 the Founder had saved 400 
kronen ($80), the fruit of hard pegging 
and self denial. Also his sister Anna and 
his brother Anthony (now dead) had each 
saved 400 kronen, so runs the legend. 
Thereupon, in 1894, with a total capital 
of $240, the three Bat’as founded their 
own small shoe factory. 

Oft told is the story-with-a-moral that 
during the first year of business Thomas 
Bat’a became swelled-headed and assumed 
the airs of a “Gentleman Manager.” Upon 
discovering that the firm was losing money, 
however, he renounced gentility “and ever 





*Pronounced Batya. 
+The Unknown Dictator. 


since hard work has been his hobby.” 
Employes of the Founder also know that 





Der DIKTATOR 
Experts ripped open his shoes. 


he, like Henry Ford, is a prohibitionist in 
theory and an abstainer in practice. 


Legends aside, the hard facts of Bat’a’s 
career are starkly inspiring. War con- 
tracts for army boots gave him his first 
dip into fabulous profits. Instead of 
squandering or speculating with the money, 
he spent it on newest super-efficient shoe 
machinery, some of which he invented. 
Such intensive study of shoemaking prob- 
lems led Herr Bat’a to believe that he 
could apply American-Ford straight line 
production methods to shoes—an idea then 
deemed mad in Europe. 

Presently Bat’a shoes began to move on 
endless belts past workmen, each of 
whom performed a single operation. If the 
bélt hurried a little, why so did the work- 
men—and were paid according to the 
number of shoes they produced. 

Amid the collapse. of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire and the emergence of 
Czechoslovakia, the Bat’a firm weathered 
strenuous post-War depression and came 
at last into deadly cutthroat competition 
with the old hand-shoemaker class. One 
day Shoeman Bat’a cut his prices 50% 
Soon hunger-haunted shoemakers paraded 
through Prague, displaying placards: 
Bat’a Shoes are Paper Shoes! Shoemaker 
mobs became ugly. 


Shoe Tycoon Bat’a’s next two moves 
were characteristic, shrewd. He offered 
charitable relief to out-of-work hand shoe- 
makers, on certain conditions; and the 
offer was indignantly refused. Then, with 
his fighting decks cleared, Thomas Bat’a 
forced an investigation of his shoes by a 
Committee of the out-of-works, forced 
them to admit and sign a statement that 
his shoes were leather, not paper, and 
finally placarded all Czechoslovakia with 
enlarged photostat copies of the state- 


“ment. 





Since that crisis the Founder has not 
been troubled by cries of “Paper Shoes!” 
Today his wares are sold in Chicago by 
Marshall Field & Co., in Cleveland by the 
May Co., in New York by Macy’s—for 
$3.94, $3.95 or $3.96, except that de luxe 
Bat’a shoes sell at $4.94, $4.95 or $4.96. 


To the charge that he overworks and 
underpays his workers Der Unbekannte 
Diktator replies with crushing vigor, 
photographs, statistics and the voice of his 
several newspapers. 

The photographs show row upon row 
upon row of white cement workers-homes. 
The statistics prove that each has a bath- 
room. More photographs show dozens and 
scores and hundreds of the 12,000 Bat’a 
workers, all apparently clean, robust and 
inclined to athletic sports on Bat’a play- 
fields. Further statistics prove that Bat’a 
workpeople can buy as much for their 
wages at Bat’a Company stores as Ford 
workpeople can buy at Ford Company 
stores—although of course Bat’a wages 
are lower than Ford wages in gold. 

There are Bat’a schools, Bat’a banks, 
Bat’a better baby clinics, Bat’a airplanes 
for the delivery of rush orders, and to- 
day, two Bat’a skyscrapers (the first in 
Czechoslovakia) are about to be built in 
Prague. 

Soon U. S. citizens will behold Tycoon 
Bat’a in their midst, for he is bringing 
his 14-year-old son across thé Atlantic, to 
place the lad in a U. S. school this fall. 

“Self-made” and no University man, 
Thomas Bat’a took the next best course 
by marrying the daughter of a university 
professor. 

Not long ago Tycoon Bat’a said of his 
competitors in general: “Most of them 
are using wheel-barrow methods to com- 
pete with my airplanes.” So fast and far 
has Herr Bat’a soared that imports of 
Czechoslovak shoes into the U. S. are 
jumping astoundingly as follows: 


Year Pairs 

WO as 25. 1.8 teak Poh ore ai ah 361,370 
Me a chet cede edited fo BBG a Gos 879,392 
gle eR he) Rat eae area 1,165,618 


Significantly enough, U. S. Advice Ty- 
coon Roger Babson is circulating the whis- 
per that U. S. purveyors of merchandise 
should thoroughly inform themselves of 
the profit possibilities of Czechoslovak 
shoes. 

Experts employed by American, Shoe- 
making, a U. S. shoe trade magazine estab- 
lished in 1901, recently sawed open and 
ripped apart several pairs of Bat’a shoes, 
snooped, detected only sound miterial 
and workmanship, reported favorably, 
“Sock lining a plump piece of sheep... . 
insole . . . tough of fibre and tight; too 

. neither lasting tacks nor sewing 
thread can be traced in the mock-inner- 
sole . . . heel is of wood, lacquer finished 
on breast as well as sides and back. .. . 

“. . Bat’a’s ideas, would appear sound 
and commendable, a twig of American 
origin implanted upon the old European 
tree, growing strongly and seeming to 


revive the old tree.” 


*January to May inclusive, later official fig- 
ures being not yet available. 
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ITALY 
Big Black Words 


Few insults are deadlier than to tell a 
male that he is not a man. Yet last week 
precisely this insult was hurled at Italian 
bachelors and childless husbands by Benito 
Mussolini, begettor of a daughter, Edda, 
and three sons: Bruno, Vittorio, Romano. 

The insulting taunt was hurled from a 
signed article by // Duce, which all Italian 
newspapers obediently printed on the same 
day. Bachelors may well have blushed at 
these big black words: 

Whoever Is Not a Father Is Not a 
Man!* 

“The alarm is sounding and all who can 
see further ahead than tomorrow (I be- 
lieve nobody who cannot see at least fifty 
years ahead has a right to govern a nation) 
are worried. ... The whole of urban 
Italy shows a birth deficit. Not only is 
there not equilibrium, but deaths exceed 
the births. We have reached a tragic phase 
of the phenomenon. The cradles of our 
cities are empty and the cemeteries grow- 
_ 

“The root of the evil is urbanism or 
metropolitanism. The metropolis grows by 
attracting to itself the population of the 
country, which, as soon as it becomes 
urbanized, becomes barren. . . . The pro- 
gressive sterility of city dwellers is in 
direct ratio to the rapidly monstrous 
growth of the city. Berlin, which in one 
century passed from 100,000 to more than 
4,000,000 inhabitants, is today the most 
sterile city in the world. The bigger a city 
becomes the more barren it becomes. .. . 

“A catastrophe ensues. ... The city 
dies. The nation without the vital lymph 
of youth and new generations, cannot re- 
sist and, being composed of cowardly old 
people, must necessarily fall a prey to 
younger peoples knocking at its deserted 
frontiers. 

“This already has happened in the past. 
It may happen again. Indeed, it will hap- 
pen again, not between cities and the 
country, but in an infinitely greater order 
of magnitude. The whole white race may 
be submerged by the colored races, which 
multiply with a rhythm unknown to ours. 

“Are the yellow and black races at our 
door, then? 

“Yes, they are at our door, not only 
owing to their fecundity, but also because 
they are becoming race conscious and feel 
they have a future in the world. 

“While, for instance, the whites in the 
United States have a pitiable birth rate, 
which would be even lower except for the 
injections of races which still are prolific 
like the Irish, Hebrews and Italians, the 
negroes are extremely prolific. Already 
they reach the imposing total of 14,000,000 
souls, or one-eighth of the total population 
of the United States. There is a great 
quarter in New York called Harlem, popu- 
lated exclusively by colored people. A 
grave riot in this quarter last July was 
with difficulty suppressed after a night of 
bloody conflicts between the police and 
solid masses of blacks. 

“What does it mean for the history of 


*Paraphrased from Hegel. 


Western nations that China has 400,000,- 


ooo inhabitants concentrated in a single 
State? Coming closer home, what does it 
mean for the future peace of Europe that 
Russia has an extremely high birth rate, so 
much so that despite wars, epidemics, Bol- 
shevism, famine and mass executions its 
total population reaches almost 150,000,- 
000 souls?” 

By way of specific answer to all these 
rhetorical questions Signor Mussolini sug- 
gested with more vigor than delicacy that 
Italian husbands should prove themselves 
men several million times a year more 
often than at present. Concluded he: “In 
disciplined, enriched, cultivated Italy there 
is room for 10,000,000 more men. Sixty 
million Italians would make their weight 
felt in the history of the world.” 


SPAIN 


Three Tears 


Tears twinkled in the eyes of King Al- 
fonso XIII of Spain last week. He was 
standing in Euston Station, London. He 
was listening to Spanish Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, the Marquis de 
Merry del Val.* As he listened, the tears 
trickled down his olive cheeks, and cor- 
respondents counted three. 

The Marquis spoke of the Novedades 
Theatre in Madrid, how suddenly flames 
had whipped from the stage to the house, 
how the theatre had burned, children 
perished, and panicky men had stabbed. 
There were nearly 100 dead, the Marquis 
said, and more than 200 in hospitals. 

His Majesty who was returning to Spain 
from Scotland via London, immediately 
ordered a special requiem mass at St. 
James’s Church, and had his condolences 
telephoned to his people in Spain. 

Later King Alfonso went to Paris and 
stayed incognito at a hotel in the Rue de 
Rivoli—not at the Ritz as is Queen Vic- 
toria Eugénie’s wont. His Majesty heard 
of another disaster on the outskirts of 
Melillo, in Spanish Morocco, where 57 
persons were reported killed last week and 
some 200 injured, when a Spanish arsenal 
exploded. For the killed or injured Mo- 
roccans, however, the King of Spain was 
not reported to have shed tears. 

Meanwhile Spain’s Dictator General 
Don Miguel Primo de Rivera gave quaint 
testimony to present turbulent conditions 
in Spain. Said he, “I feel no disquietude. 
. . . Not more than four per cent of the 
subjects of His Majesty are disposed to 
rebellion, so there is no need for appre- 


hension.” 
PALESTINE 
Pipes & Yaups 


On one side of Jerusalem’s Wailing Wall, 
sole remnant of Solomon’s Temple, and 
holiest place in the world of Jewry, several 
thousand ululating Jews, of both sexes, 
gathered last week. Separating Jews from 
Jewesses, as it is ordained, was a large 
screen. They were celebrating Yom Kip- 
pur, the Day of Atonement. 

On the other side of the Wall were many 


*Brother of famed Raphael Cardinal Merry 


del Val who was twice (1914 and 1922) a- 


leading candidate for Pope. 


Moslems, who now own the Wall. They 
were vexed by the wailing prayers of the 
Jews. In fact, they threatened to stone 
them. 

A troop of Anglo-Arab police perceiving 
the imminence of Moslem brickbats and 
desirous that the Day of Atonement should 
not become a day of stonement, tried to 
disperse the Jewish ululators. 

They, thinking that the police meant to 
take away the holy screen dividing Jews 
from Jewesses, protested. Their ululations 
increased. They screeched, they snorted, 
they piped. They yauped. Several were 
belabored, dragged on the ground by the 
police. 

Thereafter worship ceased, indignation 
meetings met. However, the National 
Council of Palestine Jews succeeded in 
quieting the outraged worshippers, by de- 
claring that it would beseech the League 
of Nations to restore the Wailing Wall 
from Moslem to Jewish ownership. 

None the less, Jewish mobs adopted so 
truculent an attitude that H. C. Luke, Act- 
ing British High Commissioner of Pales- 
tine, felt obliged to cancel a reception 
planned in honor of officers from the world 
famed British battleship Royal Oak.* 


ABYSSINIA 


Poisoned Mother-in-law 


Sons-in-law are incessantly reported 
vexed about their mothers-in-law. But 
rarely are they reported trying to poison 
them. Even in Abyssinia, small country in 
the northeast of Africa, where it 1s easy 
to poison people because they take so 
much red pepper at dinner that they can 
taste nothing else, sons-in-law have rarely 
been reported trying to poison their 
mothers-in-law. But last fortnight, an 
Abyssinian actually was accused of wanting 
to poison his Abyssinian mother-in-law. 
Further, he was accused of having suc- 
ceeded. 

Further, he is Ras Taffari, Regent of 
Abyssinia. His mother-in-law is dead. His 
accuser is Armenian Dr. Alexander Gara- 
bedian, onetime favorite of Ras Taffari. 

This tale Doctor Garabedian tells. Six 
years ago he came to Abyssinia to prac- 
tice the quieter forms of medicine. He 
became a favorite of Ras Taffari. But Ras 
Taffari wanted to become Emperor. Two 
persons were in his way. One was the 
Empress, Zauditu, daughter of the late 
Emperor Menelik II. The other was his 
mother-in-law, sister of the deposed (1916) 
Emperor Yasu. 

Therefore, claimed Doctor Garabedian, 
when the mother-in-law fell ill two years 
ago, Ras Taffari wanted him to treat her, 


*The Royal Oak affair (Time, March 26 to 
April 16) climaxed in the demotion of her Cap- 
tain, Kenneth G. B. Dewar, and her Com- 
mander Henry M. Daniel, because they had 
rebuked their superior Admiral, contrary to the 
rules of discipline, for using “vile and insulting 
language.”” Commander Daniel capitalized his 
notoriety by becoming a highly paid feature 
writer for the London Daily Mail. Captain 
Dewar, no capitalizer, suffered his demotion 
silently until last week, when he was promoted 
to be captain of the battle cruiser Tiger. Public 
sympathy and the potency of the press are re- 
sponsible for Captain Dewar’s vindication, and it 
is even rumored that he will shortly be advanced 
to the rank of Rear Admiral. 
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after Ras Taffari’s own fashion. But Doc- 
tor Garabedian, man of scruples, would 
not. Consequently, Ras Taffari called in 
a rival of Doctor Garabedian’s, a sinister 
Greek. Soon the mother-in-law died. 
Later, said Doctor Garabedian, Ras 
Taffari came to him, said the Empress, 
only remaining obstacle to the throne, 
needed medical attention. Doctor Gara- 
bedian would not undertake the case. 
Thereafter, claimed Doctor Garabedian, 
life was a series of subtle plots against his 
life, falsified political charges, unjust sen- 
tences. Last fortnight, he escaped from 
Abyssinia and Ras Taffari’s evil eye, all 
the way to Geneva, Switzerland. Imme- 
diately he went to the International Labor 


Bureau, sued for $120,000 for persecution, 
broken health. 


JAPAN 
San San 


In the “Place of Awe,” in the Kashi- 
kodokoro, where rests the sacred metal 
mirror of the Divine Ancestress, they 
married. 

The spirits of 123 dead emperors were 
watching, and the Sun Goddess Ama- 
terasu-O-Makimi listened to the young 
Prince as he spoke the name of his bride. 
Then Prince and bride exchanged the San- 
san-kudo, the “three times three,” each 
drinking three times of saké (rice wine) 
from each of three divine cups. Then 
they spoke to the ancestors, and the mar- 
riage was complete. 

Thereafter Prince and Princess stepped 
from the holy quiet of the Kashikodo- 
koro, (where only the ancestors, the Em- 
peror, and a few of the Imperial House 
may enter) into the sudden blazing sun- 
shine of the city, Tokyo. A joyous roar 
ot Banzai greeted them, for 60,000 per- 
sons had stood impatient in the heat, 
waiting to cheer. 

All Japan paid joyous homage, for the 
bridegroom is Yasuhito, Chichibu-No- 
Miya, 26,—Prince and _ heir-presumptive 
to the Throne;* and the bride is Setsuko 
Matsudaira, 19, daughter of popular 
Tsuneo Matsudaira, who was Japan’s 
Ambassador at Washington until he went 
home for the Imperial Marriage. 

The Imperial couple’s new home, with its 
high roof, its stucco walls, its stone front, 
is more an English mansion than a Japa- 
nese residence. Within, awaiting them, 
were the ancient customary gifts: the Tai, 
king of fishes, the cask of purified saké, 
the hemp, incense, seaweed. There also 
was the bride’s elaborate trousseau, in- 
cluding many a Parisian gown. Through- 
out the house sprawled electricity, plumb- 
ing. And further, Prince and Princess 
had gone to live in their very own home, 
not in the old fashioned way to the home 
of the bridegroom’s parents. Further the 
Princess is not of imperial blood which 
formerly would have made her unfit for 
the Prince’s hand. For these reasons and 
because they had married for love, like 
the reigning Emperor Hirohito (Time, 
Feb. 4, 1924), the new Imperial couple 
symbolize the twilight end of ancient 
Japanese marriage customs, and point 


*Because Prince Chichibu is the next in line 
to Emperor Hirohito who has no male issue. 





© Davis & Ewing 
THE IMPERIAL BRIDE 
. was wed with a three-times-three. 


to the rising sun of modernity in Japan. 

Although by their marriage last week 
the Prince and his Princess seemed ele- 
vated above the rank of ordinary mortals, 
both are well known and popular in Europe 
and the U. S. 

Prince Chichibu, short, lithe, athletic, 
sallow-skinned, once studjed at Oxford. 
During his vacations he scampered up 
Swiss Alps, peered from mountain tops 
through his owlish tortoise shell spectacles. 

Princess Setsuko was a bright student 
at a Quaker school in Washington. Often 
she sped in her automobile on Washing- 
ton’s broad avenues. She played tennis or 
swam at exclusive country clubs. Often 
she dances. She likes jazz. 


NICARAGUA 
Stained Hands 


“As soon as a man votes, stain his right 
hand so he can’t repeat!” 

So ordered, last week, U. S. Brigadier- 
General Frank Ross McCoy, who is super- 
vising the forthcoming Nicaraguan presi- 
dential election, by order of President Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 

General McCoy explained that the 
chemical stain to be employed would re- 
main indelible for about three days and 
then wear off. He refused to divulge the 
color of the stain, explaining that to do so 
before election day might cause unscru- 
pulous party workers to stain the hands of 
opposition voters in advance and thus pre- 
vent them from voting at all. 

Despite this shrewd secrecy, on the part 
of General McCoy, a story spread like 
wildfire among ignorant Nicaraguan natives 
that those who do not vote for the Con- 
servative candidate (supposed to be fa- 
vored by President Coolidge) will find 
themselves poisoned by the stain. 

Registration began in Nicaragua, last 
week, for the election on Nov. 4. No dis- 
orders whatever were reported by Super- 
visor McCoy. 


MEXICO 
Corpse Elected 


The assassinated General Alvaro Obre- 
gon was solemnly. chosen President of 
Mexico, last week, by the electoral college. 

Next the electors took pompous cog- 
nizance that they had followed the in- 
structions of their constituents even to 
the Death, even to electing a corpse Presi- 
dent. 

By easy stages the Electors then pro- 
ceeded to recognize that a live Provisional 
President would have to be chosen. Fi- 
nally, as predicted last fortnight, the choice 
fell upon Minister of Interior Emilio 
Portes Gil (TrmeE, Oct. 1), who will serve 
from Dec. 1, 1928 until Feb. 4, 1930. 

Despatches indicated that Sefor Portes 
Gil will run for President in the regular 
election which will be held during his ex- 
traordinary, stop-gap term as Provisional 
President. Chatting to correspondents, 
last week, he said: 

“T received a thousand congratulations 
in advance, but I received them mechani- 
cally, scarcely realizing that this enormous 
responsibility would fall upon me. 

“Well, we shall see how we shall emerge 
from this crisis. I shall govern constitu- 
tionally in such a manner as best to pre- 
pare the country for the coming election. 

“All candidates who enter the race will 
do so with absolute guarantees of liberty.” 


——— +-—— 





Bumstead v. Bandits 

Courteous, Catholic, reasonably sober, 
slightly bloodthirsty are Mexican bandits, 
according to U. S. Mining Engineer E. J. 
Bumstead, captured by Mexican bandits 
Aug. 25, released for ransom Sept. 15. 

Said ransomed Mr. Bumstead, safe at 
home last week: “My captors. . . con- 
trol the State of Nayarit. They are orderly 
and have their lay Catholic exercises morn- 
ing and evening. They did not molest me 
in the slightest degree during the whole 
time I was a prisoner. 

“Their salute is ‘Viva Cristo al Rey — 
‘Live, Christ the King,’ which is answered 
by ‘Santa Maria Guadalupe-—Mexico’s 
patron saint. They drill daily and strict 


‘ discipline is observed. They wear blue 


overalls with yellow and white ribbons on 
the left sleeve. They seem pretty good fel- 
lows and do not drink much... . 

“During my captivity I slept in a shack 
surrounded by a guard of 18 men with a 
captain in charge. My movements were 
free, but I was always accompanied by 
guards. My food was dried meat, tortillas 
and beans, and even when my captors’ 
food was limited I was not left hungry. 
On one occasion they made a twelve hours’ 
journey on horseback to obtain cigarets 
for me.” 

Shrewd Engineer Bumstead was ran- 
somed for only 20,000 pesos ($9,970), 
after bargaining the bandits down from 
30,000 pesos. 

Said Bumstead to Bandit Chief when 
the ransom was paid: “That’s a lot of 
money for you fellows.” 


Said Bandit to Bumstead: “We need 
it! . . . And here is your receipt.” 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Plastered in Paris. Guffaws will grow 
among those people who pronounce it 
“moom pitcher,” who view this bad piece 
about a kleptomaniac ex-soldier at the 
American Legion convention in Paris. The 
star is Sammy Cohen, cast as Samuel 
Nosenbloom. 








ap 


Excess Baggage. Among cinemaddicts 
there is a tendency to confuse their aver- 
sion to a character with their critical judg- 
ment of the actor’s exposition. Particularly 
is this true in the case of William Haines. 
This cinemactor invariably plays the ob- 
noxious, precocious whiffet who upsets 
plans, causes heartaches by his wilfulness. 
In this piece he is the smartaleck vaude- 
villager whose wife becomes a famed cine- 
mactress while he is left in comparative 
obscurity. He wins her back from a sleek 
cinemactor (Ricardo Cortez) after slap- 
stickery and problem-solving. 

— an 


Danger Street. The jilted “clubman” 
cannot honorably take his own life, but a 
distorted sense of honor permits him to 
meddle in the affairs of a gang-governed 
district, hoping always that a gangster’s 
bullet will end it all. A second love comes 
into the meddling clubman’s life, but the 
girl (Martha Sleeper), a luncheon cashier, 
lists not to the mating song of the club- 
man when she learns he has been balked 
by another. Warner Baxter, able actor, is 
unable to escape the boundaries of a bad 
script. 


—s 

Beggars of Life. This story of Jim 
Tully’s concerns hoboes. It opens with a 
murder. A lecherous farmer took Nancy 
(Louise Brooks) out of an orphanage. For 
two years he had “pawed over her with his 
hands.” Finally at breakfast one day he 
attempted to rape her, but she pulled a 
shotgun from the wall, slew the farmer, 
protected her honor. She is assisted in her 
getaway by a casual young hobo (Richard 
Arlen) who; cinemaddicts are to believe, 
persevered in a platonic companionship. 
At a jungle (hobo hangout) her sex is dis- 
covered when the Arkansaw Snake 
(Robert Perry) recognizes the contour of 
her hips, despite her masculine attire, her 
cropped hair. But Oklahoma Red (Wal- 
lace Beery) is a vagabond whose rules are: 
when he is with a gang, it is his gang; if a 
girl is in the gang, she is his girl. Hopping 
a freight with the gang to elude hawkshaws 
who were after Murderess Nancy, Okla- 
homa Red holds informal court, sentences 
Nancy’s young hobo to be thrown off the 
train. The discovery of the hawkshaws on 
the train postpones execution of the sen- 
tence. Red uncouples the car in which the 
hoboes are riding and temporarily foils the 
hawkshaws. He continues to attempt to 
take Nancy until the realization is driven 
into his consciousness that she loves her 
young hobo, none other. As whole-heart- 
edly as he desired the girl for himself, 
Red is converted to helping Nancy to free 
enjoyment of Nancy’s fancy. The rest of 
this active picture exposes his methods. 

Here is a realistic reel. The hobo types 
might easily have been friends of onetime- 


hobo Tully on the road. Wallace Beery,* 
who can put more lasciviousness into the 
simultaneous lifting of eyebrow and strok- 
ing of whiskers than most cinemactors can 





WALLACE BEERY 


. foils the hawkshaws. 


in 500 feet of ponderous leering, has been 
permitted to graduate from the oaf class 
into the wider world of characterization. 
Louise Brooks, as usual, is decorative, 
never decorous. Richard Arlen does 
honestly the flaming-tempered youth. 
~ eH 

Mother Knows Best. Edna Ferber’s 
story, reputedly filched from the life of 
Elsie Janis, legitimactress, is borrowed by 
this piece. It concerns the cautiously am- 
bitious woman whose life is a campaign to 
make her daughter a famed mimer. Ma 
Quail (Louise Dresser) tells daughter Sally 
(Madge Bellamy) that a variety singer, 
with whom she had fallen in love, has been 
killed at the front. As he must in all 
cinemas, the hero lives. Again Louise 
Dresser, the perennial mother, earns her 
reputation for reliable expositions; curi- 
ously apt is Madge Bellamy as Sally— 
curiously apt because in the past Miss Bel- 
lamy has acted like a caricature of an ac- 
tress in the midst of the emotion of the 
moment. 





o——= 


The Docks of New York. He who 
mingles much with men whose biceps earn 
their bread and beer, knows the Bill Rob- 
erts (George Bancroft) of this piece. Bill 
Roberts is a stoker on a tramp steamer; 
he can lick anybody, is so much a creature 
of whim that he is incongruously whimsi- 


*Wallace Beery, ever loutish-looking, one-time 
husband of Marquise de la Falaise de la Coudray 
(Cinemactress Gloria Swanson), has a brother 
Noah Beery, ever fierce-looking, who never 
plays the fool. Even the early efforts of Wallace 
were buffoonish; he did a series of cinemas as a 
Swedish maid. With Raymond Hatton, Wallace 
was co-starred in a series of ludicrous funnies 
(We’re in the Navy Now; Fireman, Save My 
Child; Now We're in the Air). Both Beerys 
were born on a western Missouri farm, were edu- 
cated in Kansas City. Wallace is 73 inches 
high, weighs 235 pounds. 
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cal, an animal whose life is single-fettered 
by a fetish-like rule, that of never missing 
his boat. Bill Roberts’ boat puts in at an 
East River dock in Manhattan for one fog- 
shot night. Walking along the dock, Bill 
Roberts sees two feminine hands just 
above the murky waters of the river, in- 
stinctively clutching at a straw. Swash- 
buckling Bill drags at his cigaret, drops 
into the water and rescues the girl, takes 
her to a seamen’s bordello. A hot toddy 
warms Sadie (Betty Compson) and Bill 
breaks open a clothing store to get her 
some dry clothes; picks a tinselly thing 
that fits her as closely as her water-soaked 
garments. In the course of the evening’s 
lark they marry. 

Bill leaves the next morning with no in- 
tention of ever again seeing Mrs. Roberts. 
Bill’s third engineer ogles Sadie, goes to her 
room when Bill has departed for his ship, 
is shot in the back by Lou (Baklanova), 
his wife, who had befriended Sadie. Once 
again in the black gang (nautical name for 
stokers) Bill quarrels before Quarantine 
with the third engineer’s successor, goes 
above and dives into the water. He swims 
ashore and arrives at Night Court in time 
to save his wife from a sentence of receiv- 
ing the goods which he had stolen. When 
Bill takes the sentence of 60 days, he asks 
Sadie if she will wait for him. Says Sadie: 
“T guess I’d wait forever, Bill.” The piece 
is recommended. 


EDUCATION 


Sleep, Freshman, Sleep 


The Presidents of Universities climbed 
onto lecture platforms last week, and 
gravely addressed the Freshmen. 

For the most part the discourses were 
similar. The Freshmen, slightly ill at ease, 
or somnolent, were urged to achieve 
“divine curiosity” (Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler), to create an intellectual atmos- 
phere (Dr. John Grier Hibben). In gen- 
eral, they were implored not to behave 
like Freshmen, but like bright, contented 
students. 

Only the Freshmen of Cornell were 
urged to something different. For they 
were told by their president, Dr. Living- 
ston Farrand, that they ought to sleep 
more than Freshmen hitherto have slept. 

Warned Dr. Farrand: “The failure to 
get the proper amount of sleep is one of 
the growing evils of American undergrad- 
uates. Your efficiency, your competency, 
your health and your future can be 
wrecked without the proper amount of 
sleep.” 

Freshmen were later informed that Dr. 
Farrand was a Doctor of Medicine, and 
onetime editor of the American Journal of 
Public Health. Some of the Freshmen, 
therefore, were impressed, and resolved 
not to sit up all night at bridge. 

But others wondered whether the Fresh- 
men were always allowed to sleep at will, 
whether Sophomores did not often dis- 
turb. Was there not, they asked, an old 
fraternity song which told about Freshmen 
who trembling on their couches lie: 


Wake! wake! Freshmen wake! 
Wake while our song smites the sky, 
For now, ere we leave you, 

We heartily give you 

A welcome into Delta Beta Psi. 
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CRUEN MODE du BISOU WATCHES 
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Thirty-two diamonds in all, 
completely encrusting the # 
bezel, but it is the baguetteG, 


diamond at either end of the ( ¢ GLY 
dial, in design 330 above, ee » 
that holds the key to char- Uy ‘ 


acter. $475 


Bold color contrast enters 
into design 304 with 4 large 
cabochon green onyx, of un- 
usual cut, now dominating, 
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In design 329 the true modern touch 
lies here in the parallel arrange- 
ment and new setting of the dia- 
monds, so simple, hence so effective! 
The modest repetition of this motif 
in the smart mesh band, making 
watch and bracelet one unit, is in 
reality a brilliant inspiration. 32 
diamonds in all. $375 





It és primarily in the treatment of 
watch and flexible bracelet as a 
single ornament that the Mode du 
Bijou finds its expression in this 
distinguished timepiece, design 


now playing a subordinate 
role when 14 diamonds flash 
their fires. $325 





This emblem is displayed only 





by jewelers of high business 


character, qualified members 


of the Gruen Guild 


A MODE dz bijou— 
mais la vraie! Now 


expressed in a new 
series of diamond-set 
watches by Gruen. 


In Paris, on Fifth 
Avenue, in the very cen- 
ters where all our no- 
tions of design are being 
literally remade, these 
watches were conceived. 
The Gruen Guild Work- 
shops in Europe and 
America have united to 
produce them. 

So authentically mod- 
ern, so brilliantly in keep- 
ing with the newest 
vogue in jeweled deco- 
ration, from which they 


get their name, the 
G 


Gruen Mode du Bijou Watches are 
well worth a special trip just to see. 

And you can see them today, if you 
like! There is a Gruen jeweler near 
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Three more examples are here pictured from the great variety your Gruen jeweler can please 

you with. For Gruen diamond-set watches range in price from $10,000 to $60. These, read- 

ing from left to right, are priced at $125, $160 and $275, designs 161, 160 and 262 
respectively 


you who can show you the actual 
watches pictured here—a jeweler you _ aris 

know as one of the very best in your —- Toronto 
community. 


328. 18 diamonds. $285 


His reputation, together 
with the Gruen name, 
is a splendid assurance 
that the watch cases 
and the diamonds with 
which they are set are of 
unquestioned value. That 
the cases are sturdily 
fashioned to give ample 
protection to the fine 
Gruenmovementwithin. 

And don’t forget to 
ask him for the valuable 
Gruen Mode du Bijou 
book which tells you 
many things that every 
prospective purchaser of 
adiamond watchoughtto 
know. Or write direct to 


GRUEN WATCH MAKERS 
GUILD 


TIME HILL, CINCINNATI, U. $. A. 


Los Angeles 
Geneva 


New York 
Berlin Biel 


Engaged in the art of making fine watches for more 


than half a century 
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Records 

Vincent Richards, famed professional 
tennis player, in the finals of the U. S. 
Professional Championship, beat Karel 
Kozeluh, probably the greatest tennis 
player in the world, who has not lost a 
match for eight years. The score was 8-6, 
6-3, 0-6, 6-2. Kozeluh took his shoes off 
after the second set and played in his 
stocking feet. 


Lucky, so-called, a greasy and peculiar 
police-bitch, swam from Albany to Man- 
hattan down the Hudson River in 44 hr., 
52 min. Such human beings as have also 
swum from Albany to New York, though 
enraged to discover that the bitch had done 
it in five hours less than the best of them, 
were comforted to discover that she swam 
only two hours at a stretch, while their 
intervals of paddling had been longer. 


Reigh Count, a speedy race-horse be- 
longing to Mrs. John D. Hertz, was ridden 
from New York to Chicago in 20 hr. and 
50 min.—in a private car attached to the 
Panhandle Express of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad. 
— 
Women’s Polo 


While the Argentines were coming to 
top form in Westbury, and while the Amer- 
icans who were later to nose them out in 
a one goal victory were bickering on club 
piazzas about who should be on the team, 
some excited women played polo at the 
Westchester Biltmore. Canadian women 
and U. S. ones, they were getting ready to 
play the first match in an international 
series; after the second match the team 
that had scored the greatest total number 
of goals would be declared the winner. 
The U. S. women won the first match by a 
score of 5-2. Many spectators started to 
watch them but a cold wind blew most of 
them away; only a handful remained at the 
end to watch Dorothy Hunt-Hogan, the 
Canadian No. 1, topple off her pony and 
clamber back on again to finish the match. 

Violet May, at No. 3, played better polo 
than the other Canadians; rode better and 
handled her stick almost as well as the 
Prince of Wales does. Mrs. James Hew- 
lett, at No. 3, scored four of the five U. S. 
goals and played better than anyone else 
in the match. Neither of the Lanier girls, 
Sally & Becky, scored against Canada. 

This was remarkable because Sally La- 
nier and her sister were playing the forward 
positions. They are both splendid horse- 
women; Sally, despite the fact that it was 
only a few years ago that she left Rose- 
mary Hall, is experienced in polo while 
her sister, more nearly a novice, was the 
more eager to display her speed & bril- 
liance. Charles B. Lanier, their father, the 
son of Poet Sidney Lanier, is the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Review of Reviews; 
the Laniers live in Greenwich, Conn. The 
Lanier girls began to ride horses as soon 
as they could walk; pictures of them jump- 
ing at the Stamford Show, standing beside 
their ponies at Westchester, watching the 
hunters at Piping Rock, began many years 
ago to appear in Rider and Driver, Town 
and Country, and the chatter supplements 
of Manhattan newsrags. Sally, two years 


younger than Becky, began to play polo 
before her sister, when organized polo for 
women was an absurd novelty. Becky 
started to play two years ago; both are 





© International 


Becky LANIER 


A forward girl, like her sister. 


aware that women can never be as good 
at the game as men but that doesn’t pre- 
vent them from getting enormously excited 
about it. 

The thing that polo demands most of all, 
of course, is strength. Women can handle 
their ponies as well but they cannot ever 
hope to get the distance that even me- 
diocre male players expect. In golf, 50 
yards on a drive can be cancelled by five 
feet on the green; not so in polo. Yet, 
there have been great women players. Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, who must now be 
nearly 65, taught Winston Guest, as well as 
her own sons, the game; it would be difficult 
to say on how many summer mornings this 
superb lady has been seen on her field in 
Westbury, telling a crowd of youngsters 
what was wrong with their play. That field 
has been the nursery and Mrs. Hitchcock 
the nurse of International Polo. 


ee en 
Scores 

On a day, mean and drizzling in the 
East, chilly and clear in the West, and 
sticky in the South, more football teams 
scampered about on more playing fields. 

The splendid and enormous University 
of Chicago employs Coach Alonzo Stagg 
to improve its football team. Coach Stagg, 
by putting in his best men, managed to 
keep the University of South Carolina 
down to one touchdown; since his own 
men did not score, they lost the game, 6-0. 
Then they lost a second game to Ripon 
College (Ripon, Wis.), 12-0. 

In a great newly enlarged stadium in 
Manhattan, Columbia’s Kumpf bumped 
the University of Vermont so hard that his 
team won its first game 20-0. 

The Navy played Davis-Elkins and lost 
its first game by a touchback, o-2. “Pugh,” 
shouted the supporters of Davis-Elkins 
after the game was over. They were not 
being rude to the young disappointed sail- 
ors but acclaiming the tough centre on 
their sturdy line. 


Fordham, cracked up to have prospects 
of a season without defeat, beat St. Bona- 
venture, 27-0. Many strong teams bullied 
little opponents into quick submission; 
Cornell scattered Clarkson Tech.; West 
Point drilled Boston University, Colgate 
smeared St. Lawrence, Dartmouth scuttled 
Norwich, Amherst gobbled Middlebury, 
Notre Dame routed Loyola, Pennsylvania 
clawed Ursinus, California smashed Santa 
Clara U., Penn State walked through 
Lebanon Valley. 


Routisserie 
“The winnahhh...a new cham- 
piawn. ...” A little fellow to be pro- 


claimed in so huge a voice, he bowed gaily 
to the audience and hopped out of the 
ring, the world’s featherweight champion. 
His name was Andre Routis; he had just 
completed 15 rounds of infighting against 
spry Tony Canzoneri. Frenchmen fight 
with their feet, it is said; but Routis had 
held his elbows pointed in front of him 
and his gloves near his ears as he moved 
in to claw Canzoneri’s belly. Canzoneri, 
after winning the first rounds, had been 
gradually gutted in this routisserie; a game 
fighter, he had tired himself in last minute 
weight making. 


At Hot Springs 

Maureen Orcutt broke 82, women’s 
par, three days running; Glenna Collett 
played the first nine in even fours, three 
days running, last year’s woman cham- 
pion; Miriam Burns Tyson, went out in 
the first round; Marion Hollins and Dor- 
othy Campbell Hurd stayed for the 
third round. A mob of female golfers 
failed to qualify and spent the ensuing 
days of the Women’s National Champion- 
ship Tournament waddling around the 
course at Hot Springs, Va., patrolling the 
gallery. This last was composed largely 
of strangely corpulent old men. There 
was nothing very exciting about the first 
days of the Women’s National. 

Favorites seldom finish in golf tourna- 
ments. There are too many chances for 
them to lose and 18 holes are not enough 
to inevitably determine superiority. But, 
at Hot Springs last week, there were six 
onetime champions in the medal play 
and several more future champions. One 
of these many favorites, it was safe to 
say, would win the finals. Such proved to 
be the case when Virginia Van Wie, who 
uses a mashie better than any other 
woman golfer, came up against Glenna 
Collett in the last round. 

Collett is a gallery player; she gets dis- 
tance from the tees and sometimes throws 
it away with her putter; she walks along 
as though she were singing to herself; 
like Bobby Jones, her grim determination 
frightens her opponents and beats them 
before the match begins. As Bobby Jones 
beat Perkins 13 up in the Amateur at 
Braeburn, Collett beat stocky little Van 
Wie 13 and 12 in the Amateur at Hot 
Springs. 

Four other women, Hurd, Fraser, Cur- 
tis and Hoyt have won the Amateur three 
times. All of them succeeded for the third 
time when they were older than Collett, 
who was born in 1903 on the day her 
father, a famous bicycle rider, won his 
greatest race at the Paris Velodrome. 
Some of the women at Hot Springs would 
doubtless have liked to be cool to the 
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H.GWells disagrees with 


Napoleon on sleep 


An Interview with the famous English Author 


by Audrey Scott 
EMEMBERING how 


greatly most people differ 
on the subject of the amount 
of sleep ahuman being requires, 
my first question to Mr. Wells 
was: 


“How much sleep do you 
need?” 

The answer was quite defi- 
nite. “‘I don’t mind,” said Mr. 
Wells, “what Napoleon said 
about six hours for a man, 
seven for a woman and eight 
for a fool—I want eight hours 
of dreamless, motionless sleep 
and I cannot do without it! 

“If I do not get that allow- 
ance, then in a few days my 
nerves and mind are thread- 
bare. In addition to my regular 
sleep I can snatch a little nap 
in the train with my mouth 
shut—on a sofa in the after- 
noon—on the grass under olive 
trees. And I wish I could’sleep 
through some plays as a certain 
well-known dramatic critic 
used to do. I slept once through 
the reading of an author’s play 
but that was one of my less 
fortunate slumbers.”’ 

“Do you ever suffer from 
insomnia?”’ I asked. 


“Some twenty years ago I be- 
gan to come awake about three 
in the morning. Lots of people 
do. It is champagne, coffee, ci- 
gars, stimulating talk, nightin- 
gales and distant dogs that set 
this habit going. After a time I got that 
right again without renouncing the nor- 
mal life of over-eating, over-assembling, 
minor excitements, etc., which is so 
amusing and so unavoidable in our 
world. 

“Whenever I found myself awake | 


tumbled out of bed, made myself tea, 





H. G. WELLs, 


Author of the famous Out.ine or History. Mr. Wells is one 

of the world’s best known living writers. His works include a 

great number of popular romances, fantasies, sociological fiction, 
and articles on contemporary English life and manners. 


and went on with my work. Far better 
that than counting sheep for tranquiliz- 
ing the mind. After an hour or so my 
bed and I were friends again. 
*“Nowadays these nocturnal spells of 
work are rare. 
“T’d rather slave than go sleepless!” 


Copyright, 1928, The Simmons Company 


Clear thinking men recognize the tre- 
mendous advantage of a well-rested 
mind and body. Simmons, largest 
makers of beds, springs and mattresses, 
have developed scientifically the sleep 
equipment which gives complete relax- 
ation and induces healthful sleep. This 
extraordinary comfort is within reach 
of every income. Simmons Beautyrest 
Mattress, $39.50; Simmons Ace 
Spring, $19.75 (slip cover additional). 
Rocky Mountain Region and West, 
slightly higher. Look for the name 
“Simmons.” The Simmons Co., New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





Simmons Beautyrest—Hundreds of coil 

springs, buried under thick layers of soft, 

luxurious upholstering. Covered with 

beautiful new damask, an exclusive 
Simmons innovation. 
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Simmons Ace Spring—The perfected 

modern coil pring. Light weight. Coils 

close together, Maximum comfort and 

wear assur:d, Smart.y tailored slip cover 
@ sught extra cost. 
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daughter, my dear, of a man who used 
to be a bicycle jockey. Glenna, however, 
dressed more smartly, had better man- 
ners than many a woman whose fathers 
won their money without the aid of their 
sporting instincts. When she drives about 
in her blue Mercer, a police dog named 
after a wolf in a story by Ernest Seton 
Thompson, Lobo, sits up beside her; she 
leaves her fox-terrier at home. 
— as 


Harriman’s Goal 


There were about 20,000 people in the 
quiet stands; a cold rain dripped from the 
smutty sky and early autumn mist closed 
in around Meadow Brook. Airplanes rose 
suddenly from invisible fields and flew low 
across the enormous billiard table of turf; 
a scoreboard said “Argentine—6; U. S.— 
6.” The gong sounded for the eighth 
chukker and two polo teams cantered in 
from the northeast corner of the field. 

They stood motionless for a moment at 
the toss-in; then the eight ponies twisted 
and straightened their necks and the last 
period started. Two minutes later, num- 
ber one on the U. S. four, William Averell 
Harriman, carried the ball up from mid- 
field and scored through a tangle at the 
goal. Five and a half minutes later the peo- 
ple in the stands stood cheering in the rain 
because the U. S., after trailing at 2-5, 
had won, by a score of 7-6, the first game 
in the series intended to decide the “Cham- 
pionship of the Americas.” 

Thus, although he had played erratic 
polo through the first periods (unlike 
Tommy Hitchcock, Winston Guest, Mal- 
colm Stevenson) William Averill Harriman 


TIME 


became the hero of the exciting encounter. 
He had been placed upon the team late in 
the season, in the series of revisions which 
made the Argentines, who reached their 
peak the week before the matches, the 
favorites. If the U. S. four had failed to 
win, their forward would certainly have 
received the blame; just as certainly their 
victory was due to his abruptly brilliant 
play in the last period. 

Harriman, 41, has only recently become 
a name in polo. The father of William 
Averell Harriman made millions of dollars 
in the railroad business and died before his 
eldest son went to Yale. With the $10,- 
000,000 which he received with his ma- 
jority, William Averell Harriman pro- 
ceeded to have a good time in the shipping 
industry. This, he asserted to be “. . . the 
most important matter connected with the 
growth and well-being of the United 
States. .. .” Besides shipping, his finan- 
cial attachments include railroads, bank- 
ing, the American Railway Express Co., 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, the 
American Russian Chamber of Commerce. 
All of these he regards seriously though 
he speaks of them less frequently and less 
pompously than of his boating. In fact, 
William Averell Harriman is serious about 
almost everything he does. He is vigilant 
over a great boys’ club in Manhattan 
slums; his farm in Arden, N. Y., is run 
upon an efficient, not a sporting, plan and 
it produces each year one million quarts 
of milk. He plays polo gravely and ac- 
curately, without undue brilliance. His 
chief competitor for place on the U. S. 
four was Stephen (“Laddie”) Sanford, 30, 
who also inherited a vast fortune (car- 
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make a complete balanced meal in digestible 
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pets) but who has consistently avoided 
office work. 

As a polo player Harriman is the com- 
plete opposite of Lewis Lacey, the Argen- 
tine back, now one of the three active ten 
goal men in the world and perhaps as 
great a player as famed, retired Devereaux 
Milburn. 


SCIENCE — 


Devices 


Radio Lamp Lighters. Ordinarily 
street electric lamps are turned on and off 
in groups, by men throwing switches in 
scattered control stations in various parts 
of the community. Those control stations 
are expensive to maintain. To replace the 
men and stations Westinghouse developed 
a radio device, which Boston Edison Co. 
began to use last week on a circuit of 70 
street lights. The device utilizes the fact 
that an electric wire can carry several cur- 
rents of different frequencies. There are 
the carrier current and the riding currents. 
In the base of each of the 70 Boston lamp 
posts now is a small radio receiving set. 
When a special generation at the central 
station sends waves of 720 cycles a second 
along the light wires, the receiver shoves 
a switch which connects the individual 
lamp with the lighting circuit; when the 
frequency is 480 cycles, the receiver pulls 
a switch that disconnects the lamp. All 
lamps in a particular circuit go on and off 
at the same instant, just as if a man oper- 
ated one switch in a control station. For 
another group of lamps another pair of 
frequencies would operate the circuit; and 
so on. The great advantage is that a few 
men in a central station could handle all 
of a city’s lighting. 

Edison Radio. Thomas Alva Edison, 
who made the phonograph practical, for 
long would have nothing to do with radio 
because of static. His son Charles recently 
persuaded him to turn his wits to the radio. 
Result: a set to be put on the market next 
week. It contains two receivers, one for 
super-selectivity to get local stations ex- 
clusively, the other for sensitivity to pick 
up distant stations. Their machine also 
contains a phonograph. 

Valveless Motor. Two Houston, Tex., 
mechanics, H. S. Lyons and Victor Toce, 
last week demonstrated a two-cycle, four- 
cylinder internal combustion gasoline mo- 
tor that had no valves or carburetor and 
only 13 working parts. A “turbulator” 
breaks the gasoline into fine spray; two 
spark plugs for each cylinder explode the 
gasoline spray. 

Smoke Clouds. Near Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, guns spit up bombs; the bombs 
burst in air and from them spread wide 
layers of smoke clouds. Flyers in planes 
could not see terrain or buildings below 
the smoke. The device seemed a good 
protection to the Germans against an 
inimical air attack. 

Lighted Cigarets. A coin dropped in 
the slot of a new machine makes a cigaret 
fall with its end against an incandescent 
electric coil. The heat lights the cigaret, 
which forthwith drops out of the machine 
for the buyer to smoke on his matchless 
way. One William Cohen of Brooklyn 
invented the device. 
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... va Western Electric 


. | ‘HE very program that goes on 
the air through the well-known 


Western Electric microphone and 
broadcasting equipment can come into 
your home through the Western Elec- 
tric No. 560-A.W. loudspeaker! 

Wake up your radio with this new 
voice. 

Let it tell you of the wonderful 
things there are in the air — things 
you do not suspect and cannot enjoy 
until you have a loudspeaker that 


Western 


brings them to you, in every delicate 
tone from the highest, sheerest violin 
tremolo to the deepest, fullest ’cello 
note. 

All-around quality is inherent in 
this Western Electric loudspeaker. It 
is part of a 50-year old tradition cov- 
ering a whole family of related prod- 
ucts in the field of communication, in- 
cluding the nation’s millions of tele- 
phones and network of switchboards 
and cables. 


Electric 


LOUDSPEAKER 


Distributed by 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Through authorized dealers everywhere 
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The Book:Oadillac Notel 


ON WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
THE STREET OF FINE SHOPS 


PETROS TFT 








Good night 


Just before bed time, hours 
after dinner time, did you ever 
sit and study the guests at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel? The lobby 
is a crossroads with a thousand 
itinerants coming, going, chang- 
ing,and you measure them with 
a wholesome rule. Old roaring 
lion hunters tell tales to men 
who sit and think in terms of ten 
thousand cars. Music from the 
Blue Room, faint as a valley 
wind, beckons youths and 
sweeter maidens to supper and 
dance. Younger salesmen dab- 
ble in dreams and rub shoulders 
with industry’s captains. Mid- 
night comes and early morning 
hours find late counsellors and 
revellers hurrying to pleasant 
rooms to restful beds as soft and 
as sleepy as a winter’s night. 
The day is done. The city tires 
and quiets. A thousand guestsare 
asleep. Good night. See yousoon. 





THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


Carl M. Snyder, Managing Director 
DETROIT 





MEDICINE 


Negro Nurse 

Gladys L. Catchings is supervisor of the 
obstetrical department of the Freedman’s 
Hospital in Washington.* Last summer 
she wished to take a post graduate course 
in obstetrics at Sloane Maternity Hos- 
pital. Sloane Maternity, with Presbyterian 
Hospital and other institutions, makes up 
Manhattan’s splendid new Medical Centre. 
Negroes have contributed their mites 
(about $60,000) to that Medical Centre. 
Presbyterian Hospital, a component, was 
founded in 1868 to provide medical treat- 
ment for all persons without regard to 
creed, race or any other distinctions. Al- 
though Presbyterian Hospital now has no 
colored people among its board, staff, in- 
terns or nurses, it has had.t+ 

So Supervisor Gladys L. Catchings pre- 
sumed that Sloane Maternity made no 
discrimination against Negroes. In her ap- 
plication, which she sent by mail, she did 
not mention that she was a Negress. But 
she did refer to her service at Freedman’s 
Hospital and her studies at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, both well-known Negro institu- 
tions. Her application was accepted; she 
went to Manhattan; she registered, was 
assigned to duty. Then someone com- 
plained that her dark presence was ob- 
noxious. Sloane Maternity ousted her. 

Last week the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People was 
making a loud cry over the matter. The 
association pointed out: “It is well known 
that there is need of more colored doctors 
and nurses in this country. It is also well 
known that the opportunities accorded 
them for the full and adequate education 
and training they are eager to have are 
exceedingly limited. It would be nothing 
short of a calamity if the attitude adopted 
by the officers of Sloane Maternity Hos- 
pital were to be tolerated and were to be- 
come general.” 








Sloane Maternity officials, trapped in an 


embarrassing situation, last week con- 
sidered the matter “closed.” 


—— + 
Big Families 
To have big families was fashionable in 
England, as in the U. S., before the War. 


Thereafter women learned a new freedom 
and men tolerated contraceptives. Eng- 


land’s birth rate declined. Recently the | 


English birth rate has been increasing. Dr. 
George F. Buchan, medical officer of Lon- 
don, sought explanation. It lies with the 
women, he last week decided: ‘Every 
woman, every real woman, and there are 
more of the latter than the average person 
thinks, is desirous of having babies. . . . 
Present indications are that we are starting 
on another big family cycle.” 








*Largest (278 beds) and most important 
(research, clinic) of special hospitals for 
Negroes. Other important race hospitals are: 
St. Phillips at Richmond, Va., 176 beds; George 
W. Hubbard at Nashville, Tenn., 140 beds; 
Mercy at Philadelphia, 100 beds; John C. 
Andrews Memorial at Tuskegee, Ala., 75 beds. 

tNotably Eslanda Goode Robeson, wife of 
Paul Robeson, lawyer, actor, spirituals-singer. 
She is a Spanish Negress who, after being grad- 
uated from Columbia, was an assistant patholog- 
ical chemist at Presbyterian. She surrendered 
her profession to marry Paul Robeson in 1922. 


1S 
Morning 
one million men had cool shaves 


Did You? 


pee a ... the pioneer cool Shav- 
ing Cream...is more than a Shaving 
Cream. It cools and soothes the torn 
skin of one shave and leaves it in good 
shape for the next. 


Tender skins. ..dull blades... 
make no difference... because Ingram’s 
is different. Your skin feels a cooling, 
soothing comfort that makes shaving ideal 
—not an ordeal. Men like its clean, 
pleasant odor. 


Even the package is different for this 
different Shaving Cream. Ingram’s 
comes to you in a neat blue jar... 
with a wide mouth. You can see that 
you are using just the right amount. No 
waste. The cap keeps the cream prop- 
erly under cover when you are not 
shaving . . . and does not roll under 
cover when you are. 


Over a million men now enjoy cool 
shaves with Ingram’s Shaving Cream. 
Twice as many as last year. Three 
times as many as year before last. It 
won’t costyou anything totry Ingram’s. 


FREE! 7 Cool Shaves for you 


Most of the million men who now 
use Ingram’s every day tried it first— 
at our expense. Be sure beforeyou buy. 
Let Ingram’s prove itself on your face. 
Just send the coupon . .. and your 
7 free shaves will go to you at once. 
Or, buy the full-size jar that will give 
you 120 Coo/ shaves for 50 cents. 


Ingrams 
Shaving Cream 





SOOTHES 
shave 


COOLS and 
as you 








Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 


1073 10th St., Detroit, Mich. A/so Windsor, Can. 
I want to find out what goes on when my beard comes off 


... When I use INGRAM’s SHAVING CREAM. Please send 
me the 7 FREE Cool Shaves. 
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THE PRESS 


Lonely Hearts 


At the turn of the century, the New 
York Herald of the late James Gordon 
Bennett the younger ran a “Personal” 
column in which men and women adver- 
tised for companions. Specimen advertise- 
ments: 

“LADY: loyal, lovable, loving with fam- 
ished heart, craves devotion of but one man 
financially worth while. FAITH, HOPE, 
CHARITY.” 

“A WOMAN finds paddling own canoe 
dreary task, seeks manly pilot.” 

“JOLLY SPORTS desire acquaintance 
of witty, affectionate ladies possessing 
beautiful figures, hair, teeth.” 

“MASSEUSES with highly magnetic 
manners. .. .” 

William Randolph Hearst cried out in 
his Journal that the Herald’s “Personal” 
column was promoting immorality, ob- 
tained the indictment of Bennett for im- 
proper use of the U. S. mails. Bennett 
pleaded guilty and paid a $25,000 fine. 

Since then, journalism has progressed. 
Bernarr (“Body Love’) Macfadden’s New 
York Evening Graphic has, “with an earn- 
est desire to bring lonely people together,” 
established a Lonely Hearts’ page. Men 
and women seeking companions do not 
have to pay to have their notices inserted 
in the Graphic. They can even have their 
photographs published free of charge, if 
they will but come to the Graphic office. 
This new lure was established last week. 
It is all a labor of love: “Drab, colorless 
lives have been made bright; discouraged 
souls have been given renewed faith in 
mankind and have found new interests in 
life.” Specimen Lonely Hearts of the last 
two weeks: 

“We are two Yale graduates and have 
just made our residence in this city. Will 
two girls of pleasing dispositions and good 
sports like to meet us and share our 
pleasures? Widows and divorcees write 
also. ED AND JACK.” 

“We are two lonely sailors who would 
like to meet two attractive girls living in 
New York. We are both native born 
Americans and have light hair and blue 
eyes. We enjoy dancing, shows and swim- 
ming. TWO GOBS.” 

“T am a young man, 26 years old, of 
the Jewish faith, and desire to make 
the acquaintance of a young lady... . 
SEEKER.” 

“T would like to meet some one with 
whom I could talk a while. I am a girl 23 
years of age, well educated, and am 
strongly possessed by the wanderlust. 
And—most lonely. GAY.” 

“T would like very much to make the 
acquaintance of a young lady who happens 
to be interested or engaged in the study of 
the so-called occult sciences, one who is 
interested in the study of theosophy, or 
any branch of mysticism. She should be 
about 22 or 23 years of age and a brunette. 
OCCULT.” 

The Graphic was careful to run the fol- 
lowing: ‘““NOTICE—This column serves as 
a medium through which lonely persons 
may be introduced to congenial compan- 
ions. No names published. Letter accom- 
panied by a reference and inclosing a 
stamp will be forwarded to the proper 
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UPPOSE you were out most of the 
night. No need to tell the world 
about it. Greet the cold, grey dawn with 
a smile—with a sparkle in your eye, in- 
stead of the “‘burnt holes in a blanket” 
effect. Chase the tired, sleep-famished 
look from your face. The set wooden 
expression that everybody knows is the 
“morning after” look. 
All you have to do is pat a few drops of 
Fougere Royale Lotion on your face after 
shaving. Thousands have discovered 
that 10 seconds with this magic lotion 
gives precisely the same effect as a 20 
minute massage by an expert barber. 
Peps you up like a cold shower. Puts 
good red color in your cheeks. Stimu- 


Fougere Royale 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 
After-Shaving Lotion 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ Talcum, 50¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50¢ Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ Facial Soap, 50¢ 





Out of your morning fog 
in ten seconds 


- lates circulation and washes away fatigue 





lines, sleep wrinkles. Tightens up 
pouchy fat and gives you the firm, taut, 
youthful look of an athlete. Also styptic 
—heals cuts, etc. Use it in the office, too, 
when you need “waking up.” 

And if you want a modern miracle in 
shaves—one that is smooth, fast, gen- 
uinely comfortable, try Fougere Royale 
Shaving Cream. It’s sheer luxury—noth- 
ing less: Positively cannot burn or irri- 
tate, because it’s scientifically balanced— 
non-caustic.: Both cream and lotion are 
mildly perfumed with Fougere Royale 
(Royal Fern), a wholesome outdoor 
fragrance. At druggists everywhere—or 
generous samples for the coupon below. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T12 

539 West 45th Street, New York City 

You may send me without charge trial con- 
tainers of Fougere Royale After-Shaving 
Lotion and Shaving Cream. 
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A new clock era is here 


Light 
Socket 
Never 


F orgets 


Your Sangamo electric clack 


will require no apologies! 


Now, you will not have to apologize for your clock. 
When your guest glances at that most looked-at object 
in the room—the clock—you can breathe a sigh of con~ 


tentment—and smile. Your exquisitely designed Sangamo 
is electrically wound. It is the new idea in clocks. It 
never forgets. It tells the time with unfailing accuracy. 

he electric strike i intones the hour and half-hour melo- 
diously and with unvarying exactness. 


At last, the electric clock has arrived. After years of 
research, Sangamo engineers have perfected a clock wound 
from your light socket. The Sangamo i 1s new! Di ferent! 
You merely plug i it in. . that’ s all. The electric current 
winds it, csipuatiogtlersaalinsilie. Even with the current 
shut off, your Sangamo will continue to run for 24 hours 


with the accuracy of a railroad watch. 


Sangamo has added to this precision and convenience 
the i intrinsic beauty of line and design of the old master 
clock builders. Obtainable i in many shapely designs and 
quaint period models for hallway, living room and bou-~ 
doir at the better shops. Write for our handsomely 
illustrated new booklet on the modern clock trend. 


SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY, Springfield, Illinois 
For 28 Years Pre- eminent Manufacturers 


of Electrical Precision Instruments 
For Canada: meme x: ELECTRIC wag OF CANADA, LTD. 


3 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


Electric strike 
and non-strike 


clocks 


FROM 


$25 to $400 


SANGAMO 
TIMEPIECE 

Act of Parliament model ae 
interpreted by 


Erskine-Danforth 


SAN GAM 


Dh 4 RS 


Wound from your Light Socket 
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parties. The Graphic cannot and does not 
assume responsibility for the good faith of 
correspondence.” 

No one has suggested indicting Publisher 
Macfadden. 

— ¢ — 
Death of Outcault 

As it must to all men, Death came last 
week to Richard Felton Outcault, 65, who 
caused the phrase, “yellow journalism,” 
and had a good time doing it. 

In 1895, having been graduated from 
the University of Cincinnati and having 
done some trifling landscapes for the office 
safes of nature-loving Cincinnati business- 
men, young Outcault walked into the office 
of Joseph Pulitzer’s New York World. He 


D) 
(eq 


TT Ou pe aul 


BROWN AND FRIEND 
Busters were proud. 


had some cartoons of life in a place called 
Hogan’s Alley, of which the hero was a 
one-toothed, big-eared urchin. He thought 
it would be a good idea for the World to 
run his cartoons in color. The World 
thought so too. The urchin of Hogan’s 
Alley appeared in a yellow nightgown. 
Thus was born the first colored comic strip 
in the U. S. 

William Randolph Hearst of the Journal 
lured Outcault and his Yellow Kid away 
from the World along with most of the 


| World’s Sunday staff. The World coun- 


tered with another Yellow Kid series. Seri- 
ous-minded people pointed to the Yellow 
Kids as horrible examples, cried. out 
against the “yellow journalism” of both 
Hearst and Pulitzer.* But Outcault was 
enjoying himself and his Yellow Kid was 
shouting: “I wish dat dese lovely wimmin 
wud leave me alone.” He was supposed to 
have founded these comics on a group of 
street imps who were burlesquing the Duke 
of Marlborough’s wedding. 

Later, Outcault went to the Herald 
where he created, in 1902, a little devil in 


| pretty clothes—famed Buster Brown. If 


children cried for Castoria in those days, 
they kicked papa in the shins for Buster 
Brown and his sweetheart, Mary Jane, and 
his dog, Tige. 

The idea of Tige trying to chew one of 
Buster’s stockings was used by a manufac- 
turer of hosiery to show how tough his 


*The phrase was first applied by the late 


Ervin Wardman, then publisher of the New 
York Herald. 
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There’s an 
Man 
ahead you 
ought to 


knoww 


E HAS your eyes, your nose, 
your walk. He talks like 
you, acts like you, thinks like you. 
And whether he hates you or 
loves you, respects you or de- 
spises you, depends upon YOU. 


Low Rate ~ Low Cost 


Provident 
‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of PhiladelphiaPenna. 


ne, 23 ©“Founded 1865 
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product was. Other Busters were proud 
to wear these stockings because they felt 
that Brown was “a great guy.” 

Outcault drew his last Buster Brown ten 
years ago, but the boy lived in the syndi- 
cates until 1921. 

The last years cf Outcault were devoted 
to the painting of landscapes and portraits, 
to an advertising business, to practical 
jokes (he played a piano at 5 a. m. ina 
Flushing, L. I., house which people thought 
haunted). 

It was in Flushing that his body was, 
last week, cremated. 

er ee 


Native-Tongued 


There are nearly 500 newspapers in the 
U. S. printed in foreign languages. Chi- 
cago has 60 of them; New York City, 61.* 

Last week, the oldest Italian daily news- 
paper in New York, // Progresso Italo- 
Americano (founded 1880), was sold to 
Generose Pope, president of the Colonial 
Sand and Stone Co., for $2,053,000o— 
about twice the sum which Paul Block 
recently paid for the Brooklyn Standard 
Union. 

This means that J/ Progresso, with a cir- 
culation of 81,000, undoubtedly shows a 
profit of $200,000 a year; that foreign 
language newspapers are phenomenally 
valuable properties. 

Il Progresso is but one of five Italian 
newspapers in New York City. Its most 
potent rival is Corriere d’America (circu- 
lation 53,401; 76,000 Sunday), which has 


been called the finest tabloid-sized news- 


paper in the U. S. 
— Sa 
Panorama 


Mrs. Anne Urquhart Stillman, 48, 
wife of a rich man who was once a banker, 
has long had dealings with reporters. She 
has thrown crockery at them, which has 
served only to make them come closer. At 
last, she has taken some of them into her 
pay, for she has financed and founded 
Panorama, “New York’s Illustrated News 
Weekly.” The first red-covered issue ap- 
peared last week. About half of it con- 
sisted of good-to-excellent photographs, 
and half, of poor-to-passable articles. 
Neither photographs nor articles were 
apropos anything in particular. 

Panorama says, in its masthead, that it 
is “founded on a belief in the United 
States of America, its flag and its institu- 
tions.” But, also, Panorama admits a de- 
sire to emulate The Illustrated London 
News and similar European publications. 
It was difficult to discover what class of 
scatter-brained women Panorama was in- 
tended primarily’ to interest, The first 
issue contained an able and informative 
article on Arthur Brisbane by John K. 
Winkler (biographer of Hearst). On the 
next page was a remarkable photograph 
of a giant tortoise. Fannie Brice told her 
“own story” and some Indians were ob- 
served worshipping God-in-Nature on a 
mountain peak (via Underwood & Under- 
wood photograph). Mrs. Stillman wrote 
on Paris fashions, not far from a huge 
photograph of herself. The U. S. institu- 
tions discussed—and apparently believed 
in—were “West Point—Its Idea” and 
“Broadway—from Pabst to Nedick.” 
There was no discussion of the flag. 


*There are only seven Chicago newspapers 
printed in English; 22 in New York City. 








For you MADE him. He is YOU. 


Every sunrise brings us just a 
little bit closer to the old man 
who is in the making in all of 
us. It is up to us to provide for 
him and his through life insur- 
ance. It is up to us, in our pro- 
ductive days, to put funds to 
work, through life insurance, for 
his non-productive days. 


There’s an old man ahead of you. 

He has your eyes, your nose, your 

walk. He talks like you. He 

acts like you. He thinks like 

you. Let him think well of you. 

For you — YOU are his youth. 
There is a Provident Mutual rep- 
resentative near you who will be 
glad to cooperate in establishing 
a program of insurance protection 
that will cover all the needs of 
your family and yourself. You 
can depend upon his counsel. 


Low Rate ~ Low Cost 


Provident 
‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia Penna, 


ape 1928 ‘Founded 1865 














ROLLS 


The ONE BLADE Safety 


RAZOR 


NIVERSALLY accepted by 

American Gentlemen as the ulti- 
mate in safety razors. It is the only 
safely razor for the man that finds 
shaving a hard task. 
A Rolls Razor is simplicity itself—just 
one safety blade and its handle in a 
compact metal case containing the 
strop and hone. 
The blade, of finest Sheffield steel, is 
of the old straight razor type and 
hollow ground but slightly shorter of 
course to fit into all the nooks and 
crannies of the average face. Properly 
handled it will give a lifetime of 
perfect shaves. 
Stropped in its case before shaving 
honed in its case when necessary, the 
blade, kept ever keen, shaves flat to 
the face —not at right angles. It cuts the 
hair—does not pull it out. 
For men who travel, the Rolls Razor 
has proven a god send; compact in 
its case, it eliminates entirely the 
necessity for worry as to where the 
next package of blades is to be 
purchased. 
A Toilet requisite that any man will 
take pride in possessing. 





Not just another kind of Safety Razor 
It’s actually another kind of shave 


A British Importation 


Imperial No. 1 
Silver plate in leathered container $15. 


Imperial No. 2 
Nickel plate in cardboard container $10. 


We recommend Imperial Rolls Shaving 
Soap for a superior shave. Packed in 
hygienic indestructible bowl $1.50. 
For Sale at The Better Shops 
Descriptive Folder 
Sent on Request 
LEE § SCHIFFER, Ine. 
5 East 44th Street, N. Y. C. 


U.S. Distributors 
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AERONAUTICS 


Airports 

Newark, N.J.’s. airport, built to be the 
great western terminal of transcontinental 
air lines opened last week. To land there 
are the Manhattan-bound mail planes 
from Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Boston, Montreal. 
The port has two 700-ft. runways each a 
half mile long, a postoffice building, radio 
station, meteorological station besides the 
usual hangars, administration buildings 
and machine shop. Eventually an elevated 
highway without crossings will be con- 
structed towards New York Harbor so that 
plane mail can be rushed into the city in 
33 minutes. The lag now is nearly an hour. 

Portland, Me. In a biting wind through 
clouds that threatened snow, 50 military 
and commercial flyers raced and stunted 
near Portland, Me., last week to com- 
memorate the opening of its airport at 
Scarboro. It is the first port in a chain of 
25 that the Curtiss Flying Service will 
operate in the East. 


a 





Mail 

Last week the opening of the Newark 
Municipal airport, the purchase by the Na- 
tional Air Transport Inc. of eight new Cur- 


tiss Falcon biplanes, the installation by the - 


government of a lighted airway between 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco made 
possible in the near future a coast to coast 
24-hour air mail service. Last week also 
saw the inauguration of a direct inter- 
national airmail line, linking New York, 
Montreal and Mexico City. 


—— +-—_—_ 


| Flights, Flyers 


Above San Diego last week two planes 
collided. Both pilots hastily climbed from 
their cockpits, felt for their parachutes, 
jumped. Lieut. W. L. Cornelius was too 
hasty. His parachute caught on the instru- 
ment board and he was dragged to his 
death with the two machines which 
crashed, locked together. So died the sec- 
ond of the army’s famous “Three Mus- 
keteers” (TrmeE, Sept. 24). At Mines Field 


| Col. Charles A. Lindbergh was for a time 
| the leader of this group of which Lieut. 
| Irving A. Woodring is now the sole sur- 
| vivor. 


Thirty-eight thousand feet above Day- 
ton, Ohio, Capt. A. W. Stevens and Lieut. 
J. H. Doolittle were taking photographs. 
When their instruments indicated that they 
were flying toward the city at the rate of a 
mile a minute, they were in reality being 
carried away by a head wind of 115 miles 
an hour. Soon the thermometer registered 
57° below zero and instruments ceased to 
work at all. Finally the oxygen line to 
Capt. Stevens’ breathing cap froze and his 
head nodded forward. When Lieut. Doo- 
little struck him a stinging blow in the 
face he recovered just long enough to see 
his assailant fall forward exhausted by the 
exertion this effort had cost him at such 
an altitude. Out of control, the plane dived 
thousands of feet into the oxygen-laden 
air below, where both made a timely re- 
covery, landed the plane, delivered the 

| photographs, 
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Bert R. J. Hassell and Parker D. 
Cramer, Rockford, Ill., to Sweden flyers, 
long lost in Greenland, last week arrived 
by boat in Denmark, enthusiastic about 
Greenland as a way station for trans-Atlan- 
tic flyers, full of plans for another attempt. 


MISCELLANY > 


“Time brings all things.” 














Babies 


In Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Antonio Con- 
trera appeared before Judge Gemmill to 
secure a divorce. Antonio Contrera, 25, 
charged misconduct. Maria M. Contrera 
charged cruelty. A pretty 13-year-old 
Mexican, she carried with her into the 
court a doll. 

eonaes 
Nuns 

Near St. Louis, Mother Aloysius of the 
Carmelite Sisters, who had not left her 
convent for 50 years, moved to a nunnery 
several miles away. She was taken there 
in an automobile driven by one William 
McKenna, who later said: 

“She thought I was going at terrific 
speed, although I never exceeded fifteen 
miles an hour. She wanted to know why 
all the people were in such a hurry. When 
we got to Forest Park, she exclaimed at the 
beauty of it, and when we passed the golf 
links, she wanted to know why the men 
and women with the clubs were hitting the 
ground. When we reached the new con- 
vent, Mother Aloysius seemed very happy 
and relieved.” 

Another Carmelite nun, leaving her 
cloister on the same occasion, for the first 
time in 33 years, said in a soft voice: 

“T thought the tall buildings would 
topple over on me!” 


—_©——_ 

German 

In Oshkosh, Wis., Theodore Borutski, 
onetime German soldier, owner of an iron 
cross, stated that he wished to change his 
last name to Roosevelt. Not in honor of 
famed Theodore Roosevelt: Theodore 
Borutski wished his name to be Quentin 
Roosevelt in honor of the son of famed 
Theodore Roosevelt, aviator who was 
killed by Germans in France. To France, 
Theodore Borutski wished to send his iron 
cross that it might be laid together with a 
wreath upon the grave of Quentin Roose- 
velt. 





4 —® 
Fire 

In Durham, N. C., there was only one 
fire in the month of August. This was 
caused by one drop of sweat which fell 
from one H. Toohey, an employe in a 
hosiery mill, into a combination of cotton- 
bleaching chemicals, causing combustion. 


: © 
Fires 

In Muskogee, Okla., John Coffey, a 
farmer, wished to smoke a pipe and lighted 
a match. The match broke and fell into a 
tank of kerosene. The kerosene began to 
burn and a cat walked past it. The cat’s 
fur caught fire and Farmer Coffey chased 
the cat. The cat jumped into his haybarn 
and the haybarn burned down. 
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Every Evening 
NEW YORK, WOR 


Bamberger & Co. 


BOSTON, WNAC 
Shepard Stores 


PROVIDENCE, WEAN 
Shepard Stores 


PHILADELPHIA, WLIT 


Lit Brothers 


ROCHESTER, WHAM 


‘Sponsored by Mabbett Motors 
Inc. (Cadillac-La Salle) 


BUFFALO, WMAK 
WMaAK Studios, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH, KDKA 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 


DETROIT, WGHP 


Harrison Phelps, Inc. 


COLUMBUS, WAIU 
American Insurance Union 
INDIANAPOLIS,WFBM 

Ind. Power & Light Co. 
CHICAGO, WJJD 


Sponsored by Palmer House 


QUINCY, WTAD 
Illinois Stock Med. Inc. 

RALEIGH, WPTF 
Durham Life Insurance Co. 


MEMPHIS, WMC 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 


NASHVILLE, WSM 


National Life & Accident Ins. 
Co. 


HOPKINSVILLE,WFIW 
Acme Mills 
ST. PETERSBURG, 
WSUN 


St. Petersburg Chamber of 
Com. 


CLEARWATER, WFLA 


Clearwater Chamber of Com. 
PENSACOLA, WCOA 
City of Pensacola 


NEW ORLEANS, WSMB 


Saenger Theatres & Maison 
Blanche 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Keep up the good work—your Newscasting service 
is a knockout. Expect this to be one of the most 
popular features we have ever had. 

GEORGE JUNKIN 
Director, KMOX 
St. Louis, Mo. 


—— + ——_ 


We wish to congratulate you upon inaugurating 
this service which has proven, beyond a doubt, to be 
the greatest service to listeners. 

Epwin L. CASHMAN 
Assistant Director, WEAN 


Providence, R. I. - 
—_o— 


We have read the first three Newscasting releases, 
as have several prominent citizens especially inter- 
ested in the station, and the opinion is absolutely 
unanimous that Newscasts are WONDERFUL— 
maintaining the same high quality of TIME. The 
overwhelming majority of the people in the Territory 
have no other news service whatever. This service 
is going to be immensely popular and of supreme 


benefit to Alaska. 
Harry G. McCain 
Manager, KGBU 
Ketchikan, Alaska 


te 


Just keep the variety and style of the various 
items in each Newscast and you will bat 1,000%. 
G. C. ARNOUX 
Director, KTHS 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


—%4 — 


I am thoroughly in accord with the method in 
which Newscasting has been handled so far. You 
have done a fine job. I know how difficult it is to get 
humor into a thing and I like the way humor is put 
into Newscasting. 

Corey W. KIrRBy 
Director, WGHP 
Detroit, Mich. 


—*+ — 


Splendid listener response. 
Cart E. HAyMonpD 
Manager, KMO 


Tacoma, Wash. 
—o—— 


Newscasting has made a tremendous hit with our 
audience, if 1 am to judge by the number of compli- 
ments received from various city officials as well as 
representative citizens in this vicinity who have taken 
the trouble to tell me verbally their reaction to this 
new feature. . 

It is often very hard to get statements from people 
of the above mentioned type with the introduction 
of a new feature so soon. That Newscasting has gone 
over big with our audience, therefore, is the message I 
am sending to you. 

W. WALTER TISON 
Directing Announcer, WFLA 


Clearwater, Fla. 






Every Evening 
ST. LOUIS, KMOX 


St. Louis Globe Democrat 
KANSAS CITY, KMBC 
Midland Broadcasting Co. 


ST. PAUL, KSTP 


National Battery Broadcast- 
ing Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WTAQ 
Gillette Rubber Co. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
KOIL 


Mona Motor Oil Co. 
HOT SPRINGS, KTHS 


Arlington Hotel 


WICHITA, KFH 
The Hotel Lassen 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 
KFJF 
National Radio Mfg. Co. 
DALLAS, KRLD 
Daily Times Herald 
FORT WORTH, KFQB 
Texas Hour Broadcasting Co. 
WACO, WJAD 
Hotel Raleigh 


COLORADO SPRINGS, 
KFUM 


Corley Mountain Highway 
SALT LAKE CITY, KSL 

Radio Service Corp. of Utah 
HOLLYWOOD, KFWB 


Warner Brothers Pictures, 
Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO, KYA 
Pacific Broadcasting Co. 
PORTLAND, KEX 
Western Broadcasting Co. 
SEATTLE, KFOA 
Rhodes Department Store 
TACOMA, KMO 
KMO, Incorporated 
KETCHIKAN, KGBU 
Alaska Radio & Service Co. 


To Pacific Ships from 
PORTLAND, KPK 


Merchants Exchange Marine 
Bureau 
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Daily Summaries of Significant Events 















MILESTONES — 


Engaged. Ellen Borden of Chicago, 
daughter of John Borden, famed Arctic 
explorer, big game hunter and rancher; 
to Adlai Stevenson of Bloomington, IIL, 
grandson of Adlai E. Stevenson, U. S. 
Vice President during the Cleveland 
administration. 





oe oe 
Engaged. Alex J. Ettl, 


No a D E nN F 


Wouldn’t You Like 
To Tell Friends This ? 


No matter what the age, de- 
gree, or condition of your deaf- 
ness—unless you are totally deaf, 
which few are—here is deliver- 
ance, release from the imprison- 
ment of deafness. 


This new German invention, 

the UNIVERSOTONE, has 

been pronounced by all who 

: 3 have seen and heard it, as the 
nearest possible approach to restored hearing. So tiny 
that its use isscarcely noticeable, yetso powerful that 
the entire range of sound, both nearby and distant, is 
heard in full volume, and with natural, undistorted 
urity of tone. No buzzing; nostatic. Worn concealed 
in clothing. Tiny inconspicuous earpiece and cord are 
all that shows. (See photo above). So light, compact 
and comfortable, pot so humanly natural in tone that 
you hardly know you are wearing it. Write today for 
valuable circular and details of our special home trial 
offer. Write dept. H. AMERICAN PHONOPHOR 
CORPORATION, 19 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


It's a@ PHONOPHOR of Course 


Manhattan 


TIME 


sculptor, who designed the Goddess of 
Agriculture for the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition; to Dorothy Buck, 
who posed for it, and who is the daughter 
of a famed farmer, ex-Senator Clarence 
Frank Buck of Illinois. 


— 
Married. Prince Chichibu, heir pre- 
sumptive to the ihrone of Japan; and 
Setsuko Matsudaira, daughter of Tsuneo 
Matsudaira; in Tokyo (see p. 21). 


——-- 

Married. Wilhelmina du Pont, daugh- 
ter of William K. du Pont (explosives) 
of Wilmington, Del.; to Donald P. Ross 
of Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Married. Carlos Salzedo, famed harp- 
ist, of New York & Paris; to Lucile 
Lawrence, harpist, of New Orleans; in 
Marion, Mass. 

Married. Florence Hildegard Have- 
meyer, daughter of Henry O. Havemeyer 
(railways, copper, sugar) of . Mahwah, 
N. J.; and George Foreman Robinson, 
son of Richard H. M. Robinson, Man- 
hattan shipping tycoon & naval architect; 
in Mahwah, N. J. 

ee 

Sued for Divorce. Clarence Saunders, 
entrepreneur of the Piggly Wiggly gro- 
cery system, of Memphis, Tenn.; by Mrs. 
Carolyn W. Saunders. 


Divorced. Robert W. Daniel, banker 


of Washington, D. C.; by Mrs. Margery 


EVERY BURBERRY « SARMENT BEARS A BORBERRY LABEL 


SHELTER 


UNDER 


THE. BURBERRY 
WEATHERPROOF. - 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


For the name of the nearest Burberry dealer, write to our 


New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 


By Apporatment ae. M King George V 
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Durant Daniel, daughter of famed Stock- 
marketeer W. C. Du-ant; in Reno, Nev. 
a 

Elected. Patrick J. Connolly, elevated 
railway motorman with the (New York) 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co., and 
president of the Interborough’s Brother- 
hood of employes; to be company direc- 
tor. He continues to get 86¢ an hour as 
motorman; will get nominal director’s fees, 
nothing more. 

oo 

Elected. Graham G. Grosvenor, one- 
time vice president of Otis Elevator Co., 
to be president of Fairchild Airplane Co., 
one of Fairchild Aviation Corp.’s seven 
subsidiaries.* 

Elected. Walter P. Chrysler, onetime 
railroad mechanic, now motor car mogul, 
to be a director of the Erie R. R.+ 

— —- 

Died. George J. Baker of Detroit, 
Mich.,** Captain & part-owner of the 
trans-Atlantic racing yacht Azara (TIME, 
Aug. 13); after a sudden illness; on board 
his boat in the Guadalquivir River, Spain. 

Died. Richard F. Outcault, 65, famed 
comic supplement artist (Buster Brown), 
who drew Hogan’s Alley, the first full- 
page colored comic strip ever published 
(New York World, 1895); after a long 
illness; in Flushing, N. Y. (see p. 30). 


Died. Arthur Edward Stilwell, 69, 
builder of seven railroads aggregating 
2,500 miles, founder and onetime Presi- 
dent of the National Safety Co., who 
claimed psychical assistance in his proj- 


ects; of apoplexy; in Manhattan. 
— —_ 

Died. Sir Henry Alexander Wickham, 
82, English rubber pioneer; in London. In 
1876 Sir Henry smuggled 70,000 jealously 
guarded rubber seeds out of Brazil as “rare 
and delicate botanical specimens for Kew 
Gardens.” In 30 years these seeds have 
produced 80,000,000 rubber trees in 
Ceylon and Malaya. 


——6 


bo 
Died. Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, 85, mother 
of Lord Birkenhead, famed English bar- 
rister & Secretary for India; in East- 
bourne, England. Mrs. Smith was wid- 
owed when the present Lord Birkenhead 
was 16. She supported her five children 
on $2,500 a year and constantly encour- 
aged her famed son in his startling ascend- 
ancy from sooty Birkenhead, opposite 
great and smoking Liverpool, to the Lord 
Chancellorship and the peerage. 


Born. A 1o-pound orang-outang, first 
to be born in captivity in the zoological 
history of the U. S.; in the Philadelphia 
Zoo. Zoologists remembered that in the 
second day of its life in the Berlin Zoo, 
the only other scion of captive orang- 
outangs had been killed by its mother. 


*Fa'rchild Aviation has sold more than 
$2,000,000 worth of planes and accessories since 
Jan. 1. 

+Railroads, whose business motor cars, buses 
and trucks have hurt, are acquiring automotive 
men to advise them in the competition. The 
Nickel Plate has Alfred P. Sloan Jr.; the Big 
Four Fred J. Fisher; the Michigan Central Fred 
J. Fisher; the Wabash John N. Willys; the Ann 
Arbor John N. Willys and Walter P. Chrysler; 
Chicago & North Western Charles W. Nash; 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Henry and Edsel 
Ford. 

**Not to be confused with George F. Baker, 
banker, or George F. Baker, Yale drama- 
teacher. 
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Found in the Search 
for Something New 


—and dedicated to wrist watch 
safety and convenience — the 
Krementz Band. Not alone new, 
but very, very practical. It passes 
the old prong-buckle strap arrange- 
ment to the discard. Instead, the 
Krementz Band has three expand- 
ing links, opening sufficiently to 
allow passage of watch on or off, 
right over the hand; or up on the 
forearm when washing hands. Also 
contracts down to snug wrist size. 
With a wrist watch carried on a 
Krementz Band, gone is the fear of 
' dropping or losing it—handy is the 
operation of putting on or remov- 
ing it. 
Ask your jeweler or write us. Sold 
in gold plated casings with leather 
or flexible Milanaise mesh bands— 
$7.50 to $15; also solid 14 kt. or 18 
kt. gold and solid platinum casings. 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N, J. 


When completely ex- 
panded there is ample 
allowance for free 
passage over hand or 
up on forearm. 
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Bad Angel 

In the city of Winnipeg, in the province 
of Manitoba last week a tall, ascetic- 
looking man wandered, but not aimlessly, 





about the city. Here and there he let it be 
known that Winnipeg suited him. A good | 
town for a breakfast-food factory. No 
remittance-man he; his accent was not that 
of an Englishman, but of a U. S. South- 
erner. His appearance was not that of an 
Englishman come to make good in the 
Dominion, but of a U. S. business man, 
albeit he was less jovial, perhaps a little 
harder than most U. S. citizens. As sud- 
denly as they had begun, the man’s wan- 
derings ceased. The police had some ques- 
tions to ask him. The most important 
question was, “Are you Clinton S. 
Carnes?” When the man said he was 
Clinton S. Carnes, the police were proud 
of their perspicacity. Here was important 
fish for their creel. 

A few hours later Georgians knew about 
the catch in Canada. Soon Carnes would 
be in Atlanta, and many a Georgian, many 
another Southerner waited to hear what | 
Carnes would say about the million dollars 
or more which represented the shortages 
in the accounts of the Southern Baptist 
Convention’s Home Mission Board. Carnes 
had been treasurer of the board until he 
left Atlanta on or about Aug. 15, nor had 
he resigned. 

Almost eleven years ago, when the per- 
functory audit of the Home Mission Board 
was completed, a tall, ascetic-looking audi- 
tor made apt suggestions, so impressed the 
star Boarders that they sent for him a few 
months later when the treasurer of the 
Home Mission Board resigned. The job 
included control of the board’s funds, 
paid a salary of $4,500 a year. 

Some 3,000,000 persons annually con- 
tribute $1,000,000 each year to these mis- 
sion funds. Many a widow’s mite, many 
a tot’s tithe swells the total. Part of 
Treasurer Carnes’s job was to lend money 
to needy wayside churches, and Treasurer 
Carnes thereby made contacts with way- 
side bankers, whom he won as he had won 
the board. His word alone was good at 
many a Southern bank, and often he bor- 


rowed $15,000, $10,000 and like sums “for |, 


the board.” 

During his more than ten years’ tenure 
of office Treasurer Carnes prospered, be- 
came Realtor Carnes, Millionaire Carnes, 
Altruist Carnes. The treasurer dabbled in 
real estate, owned in Atlanta at the end of 
a decade personal and real estate to the 
sum of $3,357,193.71. When a church 
needed $13,000, the altruist gave it; when 
a ministerial student needed funds to com- 
plete his education, the altruist supplied 
them. An impressive home, four automo- 
biles, educated sons added to the prestige 
of Treasurer Carnes. 

On Aug. 15 last he closed his desk, said 
he was going North on business. A few 
days later a series of revelations and a} 
contemporaneous series of shocks began. | 
Treasurer Carnes’s accounts were audited | 
—no perfunctory audit, this—and Baptists 
learned that the accounts were a million, 
perhaps more, dollars short. The Atlanta 
Constitution printed on its front page a 
facsimile of a postal department dossier 
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Two Winter 
Mediterranean, Holy Land 
and Egypt... 


S. S. Samaria... from New York 
December 5, 1928 .. . A 43 day cruise to 
the old cities of the Mediterranean... 
Jerusalem on Christmas morn... The 
Dead Sea, River Jordan, Jericho... and 
a circuit of the Mediterranean, visiting 
Gibraltar, Naples, Athens, Egypt... 
Alexandria, Cairo and the Nile. Leave 
New York muffled in winter and cruise 
into the sun-drenched turquoise blue 
Mediterranean. A Christmas pilgrimage 
to Palestine. Rates: New York to 
New York, $655 up. 

S. S. Mauretania ... from New York 
February 16, 1929... for the fifth suc- 
cessive year this special sailing to Winter's 
playgrounds... Egypt and the Mediterra- 
nean...at the height of their respective 
seasons ... Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
the Rivieras, Naples, Athens, Alexandria 
... Cairo, where to arrive in the Maure- 
tania is to imply you are “of the world.” 
Rates: New York to Naples, $275 up. 


MAURETANIA 
anv SAMARIA 
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What— 


a Remedy 
delicious ? 


Yes, if it’s an appetizing 
whole wheat cereal—a 
luscious remedy for that 
“notsick—notwell” feeling 





RE you weary, wan, pepless? Do the days 
drag along, instead of skipping? Many 
others complain of the same thing ... then 
try medicinal relief to bring back flagging 
energy and correct body disorders. 

Instead of medicines—which are habit-form- 
ing and dangerous—try a new, and pleasant, 
way .. . to restore color to pale cheeks, vigor 
to mind and body. Eat Pettijohn’s for breakfast. 





You eat this savory whole wheat breakfast 
food steaming hot with sugar and cream and 
get vitamins~also the roughage your system 
needs; minerals, nutritive carbohydrates and 
proteins. No longer need you eat unattractive 
bran just because it’s good for you. 


New Pettijohn’s is made by the great Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 48 different 
cereal products,with mills in 12 cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. It is cooked, 
ready to eat, in 3 to 5 minutes. Try it tomor- 
row, at the suggestion of The Quaker Oats 
Company. 

To learn about a remedy 
that can be delicious as well 
as effective, send the attached 
coupon today for a booklet 
“The Truth About Bran.” 


Petty oh ns ‘s nes 
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The Quaker Oats Company 9 
| 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Please send me ‘‘The Truth About Bran.” 











which showed that Carnes twice had been 
indicted for using the mails to defraud. 
Shocked though they were, Atlanta Bap- 
tists early thought of the honor and credit 
of the Home Mission Board, immediately 
established a restitution fund to make up 
Carnes’s alleged defalcations. 


—_—o—_ 
Hookup 

What constitutes religious news, accord- 
ing to modern journalistic standards? 
Usually one of two types of happenings: 
1) controversial topics; or 2) scandal, 
both of which to some degree offend. 

Last week, editors thought they saw a 
good, non-controversial, non-scandalous 
religious news story. The elements of the 
story: the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany (which always is “decent to news- 
paper people”); the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America (newspaper 
people must be decent to it); Dr. Samuel 
Parkes Cadman (a newspaper columnist 
himself); Rabbi Stephen Samuel Wise 
(not averse to newspaper publicity), and 
many a Catholic, Jewish, Protestant lay- 
man whose name was not announced. For 
the greater honor & glory of God, these 
various factors would work in non-sec- 
tarian unison. The Federal Council an- 
nounced that Dr. Cadman’s sermons would 
be made audible over a hebdomadal hook- 
up of 4o radio stations. 

Editors headlined Dr. Cadman as 
world’s first “radio pastor.” For the most 
part, this was religio-journalistic enthusi- 
asm. As many a radiowner knows, Dr. 
Cadman preached from the Bedford 
(Brooklyn) branch of the Y. M. C. A. Sun- 
day afternoons, last year, over an 18-sta- 
tion web. And his new and exciting title of 
“radio pastor” further lost significance 
when it became known that Rabbi Wise 
also would preach, that Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick & Dr. Daniel Alfred Poling, 
able Manhattan divines, might soon be 
given microphonal pulpits by the National 
Broadcasting Co., sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Facts, melted down, consisted of this 
information: the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America supposedly 
aided by members of the three main re- 
ligious groups, is collaborating with the 
National Broadcasting Company to hold 
every Sunday afternoon a go-minute re- 
ligious program on a hookup of 40 or more 
stations. 





“Poor Churchmanship”’ 


Many a Presbyterian, profoundly aware 
of the existence of Rev. Henry Sloane 
Coffin among their fellowship, waited his 
word. Would his silence have the effect 
of committing the entire church “to work, 
and pray and vote for... Hoover.” 
Last week Dr. Coffin wrote a letter to the 
New York Times. Brief, compact, it 
follows: 

“As a Presbyterian and one who in this 
election is supporting Mr. Hoover, I wish 
publicly to protest against the letter of 
the Moderator of the General Assembly 
calling on all members of the Presbyterian 
Church to support a particular candidate 
(Time, Oct. 1). This is a flagrant in- 
stance of an ecclesiastic’s attempt to drag 
the Church into politics. As a citizen Dr. 
Walker is within his rights in giving his 


public support to any candidate he 
pleases. As a Christian minister he is 
justified in urging the maintenance of pro- 
hibition as in his judgment the wisest 
method of safeguarding the sobriety of 
the nation. But he usurps an authority 
never accorded him when he uses his high 
office to tell the members of the Church 
for whom they should vote. 

“Members of the Presbyterian Church 
are presumed to possess minds and con- 
sciences of their own. Many of them will 
not agree with the Moderator as to the 
chief issues in this campaign. They may 
feel constrained to support Mr. Norman 
Thomas* as a protest against much that is 
sub-Christian in the platforms of both of 
the large parties. Or they may decide to 
vote for Governor Smith because they 
sincerely believe that prohibition does not 
really secure the maximum of temperance 
or for some other of his policies. 

“In any case it is bad taste, poor 
churchmanship and a misuse of the minis- 
terial office to attempt to line up the 
Church for a political party and its candi- 
date. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“HENRY SLOANE COFFIN” 


Dr. Coffin’s letter only _ partially 
counteracts Moderator Walker’s call for 





© P.&A, 


MopEeRATOR WALKER 
. was partially counteracted. 


Hoover votes on behalf of “Christ & 
Church.” It does, however, leave the 
Presbyterian church much less unani- 
mously in politics than other com- 
munions. In order of the pro-Hoover 
activity of their ministers, the principal 
Protestant denominations were ranked last 
week as follows: Methodists, Lutherans, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians (almost no campaigning). 


*An ordained minister, Socialist Nominee 
Norman Thomas was once a pupil at the Union 
Theological Seminary of which Dr. Coffin is now 
president, 
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cAn Open Letter to ‘Parents 
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The artist has reproduced here 
one of those heart-rending episodes 
that frequently litter up the corri- 
dors of our universities with the 
blood of the country’s youth! 





Oh, the pity of wild youth— 
‘and how easily is it led. Too often 
do educators rant against the igno- 
rance and greed of the younger 
generation. Too often do they 
hurl the epithet of “drunkard,” 
“moron,” “parasite” behind the 
backs of our children, with no real 
ground for such accusations. Yet 
you must take care. 


Actually, where is your child 
after seven o’clock? Do you, mis- 
ter father, or you, missus mother, 
know where your children are 
after seven o’clock? Remember: 
the playtime of adolescence is the 
important time. 





Better by far take a few hours 
from the radio and spend it in 
quiet pleasure with yous children. WIE e YOU ARE EXPELLE 
Pee Ny cHING PEANUTS rut 
RASPED THE OLD MARTiys 


speeding under the old moon, neck- 
ing on the veranda; enter into the 
spirit of your children’s play, and 
you'll know where they are after 
seven o'clock! You certainly will. 


And, equally as important, don't Mili NuRui gE 
let your child wander off to college 
without some little message from 
home, some cheering souvenir to remind him of the 
old six-room apartment, elevator service, and to 
guard him from evil companions, late hours and 
bad gin. 
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JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
627 West 43d St., New York 


I want Jupce for: 
E GORE ss tes cb 0 deeded edes€ saweeees 
We have designed this little coupon with a 
thought in our hearts for the mothers and fathers of 
the country, and we suggest that you take advantage 
of this offer, which will probably not be offered 
again for two weeks, and send a familiar companion, 
a cheering messenger, to your wandering boy or girl 
far off at college. 


POPS « 209s vighink ceca ps0 608 esau 7.800 
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Wages. Because copper is selling for 
15¢ and more a pound, leading Arizona 
copper mining companies—notably Phelps- 
Dodge, Calumet & Arizona and Shattuck- 
Denn—have increased employes’ wages by 
10%. Miners will get about $2,500,000 
more a year. 

Car loadings numbered 1,138,312 the 
week of Sept. 15, the greatest number so 
far this year. Grain, livestock, coal, mer- 
chandise are moving in great quantities. 


Foreign Loans. Various German or- 
ganizations are negotiating to borrow 
$100,000,000 in the U. S.; Greece wants 
$75,000,000; Hungary $5,000,000 (for its 
Reformed and Lutheran churches). Presi- 
dent Charles Edwin Mitchell of the Na- 
tional City Bank (Manhattan), last week 
told German bankers that $150,000,000 of 
foreign bonds offered in New York have 
remained unsold. That condition will 
doubtless force new foreign borrowers to 
offer high rates of interest (7% or more) 
for new loans. 

Money for stock exchange deais 
bobbed up and down last week. It fell to 
6%, one per cent higher than the Federal 
Rediscount rates. Stock gamblers bor- 
rowed heavily. When they wished to re- 
new loans to support their speculations the 
call rate scooted up to 8%. Nonetheless 


recess eee eee 
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trading continued heavily, and the rate 
became 10%. 

Broom corn grows in sandy Kansas, 
Illinois and Oklahoma soil. It is still a 
valuable crop, despite vacuum cleaners’ 
wide use. The U. S. crop this year is worth 
about $4,000,000. Last week growers set 
up a cry; they need harvest hands at once, 
else the crop may be spoiled. 

Seat. Samuel Ungerleider, 43, like many 
young Hungarian Jews who migrated to 
the U. S. before the War, went first into 
the liquor business here, at Wheeling, W. 
Va., and Bridgeport, Ohio. In 1920 he or- 
ganized his brokerage and investment 
banking firm at Cleveland. Last week he 
sold for a nominal sum his seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange to Emil Jay Roth 
of Cleveland, his nephew. Tyro member 
Roth was 21 last July 4, and is the young- 
est member ever admitted to the New York 
exchange. ° 

Dividends paid during September 
totaled $277,666,833. For August the 
total was $321,208,644, for the 1927 Sep- 
tember $242,000,841. A half billion dol- 
lars is the estimate for dividends and in- 
terest paid to investors during the last few 
days of September and the first few of 
this month—$125,000,000 dividends on 
stock of about 500 companies, $375,000,- 
ooo interest on bonds including Govern- 
mentals. 

Stock Trading on the New York ex- 
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differ with varying economic conditions and 
with changes in your personal affairs. You 
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change during September was larger than 
for any previous month—go,906,718 
shares. August trading was 67,703,538 
shares. 


Russian Coal to Boston. Boston is 
close to 5,000 ship miles from the Don 
coal basin of Russia; Boston is about 300 
miles from the anthracite coal mines of 
eastern Pennsylvania, About 600 from the 
bituminous deposits of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and of West Virginia. Yet the dif- 
ference between production and shipping 
costs is enough for Boston to buy a ship- 
ment of coai from Russia. 

Dining Cars. To operate 156 dining 
cars last year cost the New York Central 
$7,032,798. Income was $5,760,338, loss 
$1,272,460. 

os 2 
Communications 

The great U. S. communication systems 
are: 1) American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (telephones); 2) International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. (telegraph, cable, 
wireless, foreign telephone); 3) Western 
Union Telegraph Co. (telegraph, cable); 
4) Radio Corporation of America (wireless 
telegraph, radio telephone). The four cor- 
porations are separate utilities and com- 
pete against each other for the U. S. com- 
munication business. 

Their lust for business last week be- 
fuddled the much badgered Federal Radio 
Commission. Two of the companies—the 
I. T. & T. (through its subsidiary Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph Co.) and R. C. A. de- 
manded the right to set up wireless tele- 
graph stations and sell service between 
cities in continental U. S. 

Heretofore, with a minor exception, they 
have kept their business to sending mes- 
sages over seas—to stations abroad, to 
ships on the oceans or Great Lakes, to 
coastal shipping points. 

That one exception is on the Pacific 
Coast. Between Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Ore., the Mackay Com- 
panies (now part of the I. T. & T.) operate 
a land wireless system. It is the only con- 
tinental commercial radio service in the 
world. 

The I. T. & T. wants to make such land 
wireless service cover the continent. 
Through Charles Evans Hughes Jr. it de- 
manded of the Federal Radio Commission 
60 short wave wireless channels.* 

R. C. A. declared that it needed 32 
point-to-point stations at once, wanted the 
right to 67, would like 148 all told. Colo- 
nel Maton Davis, R. C. A. general coun- 
sel, was the spokesman. He had persuasive 
technical men fortify his case. 

The members of the Federal Radio 
Commission last week listened to these de- 
mands. They listened also to two other 
and similar demands—from Inter-City 
Radio Telegraph Co. of Cleveland for 50 
stations, from Universal Wireless Com- 
munication Co. of Buffalo, a new concern, 
for 125 stations.+ 

These demands put the Federal Com- 


*Short wireless waves, pulsating about 900,- 
ooo times a second, are practically as efficient 
as land telegraph wires in transmitting messages, 
photographs, facsimiles, written matter (checks, 
messages, etc.). 

t+Montgomery Ward & Co. and Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. both asked for short wave channels to 
transact business between their branches over 
the country. Anderson, Clayton & Co., potent 
cotton brokers, asked for a channel between 
their Houston and Manhattan offices. 
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This is the Introductory Statement ot 
aS, outlining the various Prin- 
pe se ved in Sound a. 


Semmes Ment 
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TO ISTINGUISH between speculation and investment 
is fundamental in the employment of money. Speculation aims at increase of capital 
with attendant risk; investment seeks mainly to conserve capital and insure normal 
income from it. No consistent progress can be made financially by those who confuse- 
these divergent purposes. 

Speculation is necessary, to a degree, in the development and functioning of busi- 
ness. But the average person, with surplus funds, should hold to investment. He 
needs safety, but may lose thought of it, grasping for profit. Sometimes the profit 
is made—oftentimes not. Comparatively few can afford to speculate, or are in posi- 
tion to do it intelligently. 

Many people speculate when they think they are investing—or drift away from 
sound investment practice without knowing it. This may happen to bond investors 
who are undecided about when to buy. They lose income by waiting —trying to 
guess the trend of the market—and may have to pay more for their bonds in the 
end. Some watch for every market fluctuation—buy and sell bonds for quick profit, 
and trade from one issue to another, for the same purpose. This leads, sooner or 
later, to weakening the quality of their holdings. 

There are times, of course, when exchange of securities is distinctly advisable. 
And bond holders may benefit substantially over a period of time, in income or 
market appreciation, from purchases made when prices were lower. Nothing in 
a policy that puts security and income first, precludes profit from sound investment. 


This subject —along with other basic principles to guide investors —is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet, ‘Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet ru-xs. 
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mission in quandary. Wireless experts 
figure that 208 short wave wireless chan- 
nels can be used for communications 
within the U. S. Of that number 43 are 
now being used by foreign countries and 
so are forbidden to U. S. commercializers. 
Not enough channels are available to 
satisfy even the present four petitioners. 

Then there is the interstate business that 
these companies want to do. In such re- 
spect the radio commissioners realized that 
they must be circumspect in their judg- 
ments—not to infringe on the surveillance 
and authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Also there is the maintenance of com- 
petition, the avoidance of monopoly, which 
the Federal Trade Commissioners like to 
oversee. Already the Postal Telegraph (1. 
T. & T. subsidiary) and Western Union are 
sending telegrams and photograms over 
Bell Telephone wires. I. T. & T. has not 
abandoned its hope of buying control of 
R.C. A. Yet the appearance of competi- 
tion seems certain to persist. Transoceanic 


wireless has forced the reduction of cable 
rates until the two services now charge 
practically the same prices. What land 
wireless rates will do to land wire rates 
no one before the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion last week could estimate. President 
Simon of the Inter-City Radio Telegraph 
Co. stated that his rates between Great 
Lake ports were 20% less than the tele- 
graph companies’ rates. 

All these demands, ideas and implica- 
tions the radio commission could not 
digest immediately. It adjourned for 
bureaucratic, secret, nonetheless conscien- 
tious, deliberation. 








Street Cars 

Street car operators and manufacturers 
of their equipment, who were holding their 
yearly convention in Cleveland last week, 
were delighted with the words of their 
chief speaker—Owen D. Young, lawyer 
Chairman of the General Electric Co. His 
company sells service to electric power & 
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light companies, which in turn sell current 
to street railways. 

Few car companies have made money 
since the War. Cost of equipment and 
wages has gone up; motor cars have 
decoyed passengers and, by crowding 


thoroughfares, have increased cost of run- 


ning cars. 

Many companies by honest explanation 
of their money troubles or by aid of poli- 
ticians have succeeded in getting local fares 
increased—but not enough to pay good 
dividends on their capital stock. 

The situation first perturbed Mr. Young, 
then aroused him. When he is aroused, he 
speaks sharply. And sharply did he speak 
last week: 

“Certainly the farmer in 1928 does not 
expect to feed his horses half the oats he 
did in 1914 and get the same service from 
them. That is exactly, however, what the 
public is demanding where it still insists on 
the 5¢ fare. If a 5¢ fare is insisted upon 
where on an average it costs 8¢ to 
transport, why talk about private capi- 
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tal doing that job? It simply cannot be 
done. Nor can it be done any cheaper by 
public capital, but we can tax the com- 
munity instead of the individual rider to 
make up the difference.” 

Because whatever Mr. Young says is 
heeded by businessmen, the street car op- 
erators at Cleveland last week hoped to get 
all their communities to permit fares in- 
creased to between 8 and 11¢ a ride. 

The American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion has made its meeting & exposition at 
Cleveland a yearly affair. One attraction 
is that the Cleveland Railway Co. has the 
privilege of raising (or lowering) fares to 
provide ample money for dividends on its 
capital stock and for experiments in street 
railway operations. Practically every other 
company in the country is bound by fran- 
chise always to charge fixed fares. Cleve- 
land thus is the inspiration and hope of 
such companies. 

Striking this year is a street car built 
largely.of aluminum. It is 25% to 33% 
lighter than ordinary cars, and so cheaper 
to operate. 

. “aa 
Cinema 

Warner Brothers Pictures Inc. (Vita- 
phone sound-pictures) a fortnight ago 
bought control of Stanley Co. of America’s 
255 cinema theatres. Last week Warner 
Brothers finished buying control of First 
National Pictures’ 3,000 first run houses 
everywhere in the country. The deals 
make a $100,000,000 merger. 

The merger is of vital importance to 
Warner Brothers. They were the pioneers 
in the production of sound-pictures, which 
this year have given a new spurttotheU.S. 
amusement industry. But Warner Brothers 
have had very few houses of their own. 
Whereas their sound-picture rival Fox 
Film (with Movietone) has steady cus- 
tomers in the allied Fox Theatres, Warner 
Brothers have been obliged to depend upon 
the demand, insistent although it has been, 
of strange and invidious exhibitors. With 
Stanley Co. and First National Pictures it 
can stand shoulder to shoulder with other 
great amusement — sellers— Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky, Loew, Fox. 


—o—_ 
Mergers 


The Sherman Corporation, Boston engi- 
neers, financiers, is making a study of U. S. 
mergers of the past few years and is hard 
put keeping track of the multitude of new 
ones always forming. The years 1927 and 
1928 will probably go into financial his- 
tory as the real beginning of the vast 
industrial-financial drift now going on. 


Herewith are recent significant mergers: 


Drugs. Bristol-Myers Co. (Sal He- 
patica, Ipana tooth paste, Gastrogen) of 
New York is negotiating to buy Frederick 
F. Ingram Co. (shaving cream). 

Gasoline Pumps. Bennett Pumps Corp. 
of Muskegon, Mich., joined with Service 
Station Equipment Co. Ltd. of Canada— 
a $6,500,000 proposition. Wayne Pump 
Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., is negotiating to 
buy a number of mid-western companies 
that make service statio-. equipment. 

Groceries. Again Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. added minor chains to its 
radiating system—1og Piggly Wiggly and 
43 Kohn stores of the Missouri & Illinois 
Stores Co., located in St. Louis & vicinity. 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Fast Life. Better had this piece been 
called Slow Death. It is another from 
fecund Playsmith Samuel Shipman. The 
male party to a companionate marriage is 
accused of murdering a friend. It turned 
out that the real murderer was the son 
of the Governor, but this development 
was not permitted to have any effect until 
the unjustly accused was seated in the 
electric chair, a hood over his head. 








—_—e 





By Request. Bill Abbott (Elliott Nu- 
gent) is a tanktown newsman summering 
in Manhattan for business reasons. Claudia 
Wynn (Verree Teasdale), a blandishing 
literary agent, wants to cut capers with 
him at Bar Harbor. Just then Mrs. Ab- 
bott (Norma Lee) comes bringing her 
fetching naiveté from the plains and sal- 
vages her husband in two acts of dubious 
psychology. But if the psychology is 
brittle, Mr. Nugent’s comic gaucherie is 
quite successful. He elicits considerable 
amusement despite a trite plot and an un- 
even script. Furthermore, Miss Teasdale 
is as lush a blonde as one is likely to see 
this early in the season. Father (J. C.) 
and son (Elliott) Nugent wrote the play. 
Father, son and son’s wife (Norma Lee) 
all appeared in it. 

—. + — 

Chee-Chee. Such is the babyish title of 
an Eastern and elaborate musical comedy 
whose plot depends, not upon romance and 
cotton-wool, but upon the hero’s efforts 
to avoid castration. The hero is the son, 
born in early wedlock, of the Grand 
Eunuch. Not wishing to be his father’s 
successor, he flees the royal city in com- 
pany with his wife, Chee-Chee. On the 
road, they are beset by Tartars, monks 
and brigands who beat the hero and take 
Chee-Chee off-stage for purposes which 
can be guessed. Finally the Grand Eunuch 
catches up with his son and prepares to 
have him fitted for high office; but a 
friend of Chee-Chee, Li-Li-Wee, persuades 
her husband to kidnap and impersonate 
the surgeon. Li-Li-Wee’s husband then 
plays dominoes with the son of the Grand 
Eunuch instead of operating on him; thus 
providing the most extraordinary happy- 
ending which has yet been permitted on 
the Manhattan stage. 

It must be admitted that Chee-Chee, 
though sometimes cute and always dirty, 
is not consistently amusing. Herbert 
Fields deduced the book from Charles 
Petit’s novel. Richard Rodgers and Lor- 
enz Hart managed to engender “Better Be 
Good to Me” and “I Must Love You,” 
but they were neither lyrically nor musi- 
cally up to standards of their Garrick 
Gaieties or A Connecticut Yankee. Helen 
Ford as Chee-Chee and Betty Starbuck as 
Li-Li-Wee were respectively arch and 
charming. George Hassell squealed and 
grunted in cagey fashion as the Grand 
Eunuch. Chee-Chee would be funnier if 
it did not so faithfully preserve its ‘“you’re 
mine and I love you” attitude toward the 


| slimy joke of compulsory castration. The 
| critics were shocked, and the decent pub- 
| lic, eager doubtless to see the sumptuous 


settings, crawled, in surreptitious droves, 
to see Chee-Chee, 


**HAVEN’T YOU READ THAT?” 


He oftenis that question asked 
about some well-known book? 
Of course, no one can read every- 
thing, but you can know which are 
the outstanding books in any par- 
ticular field. 
The guide par excellence to the 
world’s best books in every field is 
“My Books’. It lists about 360 masterpieces, 
covering Art, Science, Biography, History, Re- 
ligion, etc., including Fiction and Humor, as well 
as many exceptionally useful Reference Books. It 
differs from the usual reading guide by favoring 
interesting modern writers, 
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This” up-to-the-minute series gives 
you allinstructions clearly. It shows 
with diagrams just what to do. The 
materials necessary are inexpensive. 
Get the thrill of pioneering in this 
great, new field. Build yourself a 
Radiovisor and see the remarkable 
pictures now being broadcast. 


Introductory Offer, 13 Weeks, $1 
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Elmer the Great. Elmer Kane didn’t 
quite know what it was all about but that 
was something which he refused to admit 
to himself or anyone else. His girl didn’t 
seem to think he was so hot; all Elmer 
knew how to do well was to pitch ball, so 
he took the contract that was offered to 
him and went south to training camp with 
the ‘New Yorks.” His team-mates kidded 
him because they thought he was fresh; 
Elmer, puzzled and proud, started to leave 
the club. But the boys knew that Elmer 
wanted to make a speech over the radio so 
they handed him an electric heater and 
told him to go ahead and to say something 
nice to Coolidge who was listening in. That 
made it all right with Elmer. 

During the course of the season, he won 
27 and lost three. After the world 
series he clicked with his girl and took 
in about $100,000 worth of contracts 
for endorsements and got a $30,000 con- 
tract with the “New Yorks” and took to 
eating the kind of breakfasts he really 
liked, nine-course breakfasts. Still, he 
didn’t quite know what it was all about. 

That is the story of Elmer Kane in its 
essentials; it is also the story of Jack 
Keefe, the hero of Ring Lardner’s You 
Know Me, Al. Somehow Ring Lardner has 
been able to put Jack Keefe, himself in 
person, onto the stage, and Walter Huston 
plays the part so that you forget it is one. 
George M. Cohan produced the play and 
Cohan plays have plots; therefore you will 
find, muffling the funny and pathetic char- 
acter of “Hurry” Kane, a ridiculous jumble 
about an attempted Black Sox deal which 
is very nearly sufficient to spoil the play 
entirely. 

a nen 


The War Song. Theatre-goers well 
know that the post-War reconstruction pe- 
riod has not ended though a decade’s years 
have intervened since Nov. 11, 1918. Crit- 
ics & others, sated with many a propa- 
gandrama for or against hostilities, fre- 
quently have wished for a pact to outlaw 
war as an instrument of national amuse- 
ment policy. But let no critic ban war or 
dressmaking or boxing or any other subject 
as a playground if playsmiths can use war, 
dressmaking or boxing to a worthy end, as 
in this piece. 

The first scene is in the Manhattan 
home of the Rosens in September, 1917. 
Eddie Rosen (George Jessel) does not 
want to go to war because he does not 
want the burden of supporting his mother 
(Clara Langsner) to fall to his sister (Shir- 
ley Booth). He is drafted, sent to France. 
Ina Y. M. C. A. hut he meets his onetime 
sweetheart (Lola Lane), learns she has 
married Eddie’s onetime pal and fellow 
song-plugger (Raymond Guion), both of 
whom are singing and dancing for the de- 
lectation of the troops. From that point 
the story fizzles into a sequence of capture 
by the Germans when Eddie meets in a 
shell-hole an officer who had seduced his 
sister. Behind the German lines Eddie 
learns from the officer that his mother has 
died and the piece ends with Eddie lach- 
rymosely chanting the Kaddish, Jewish 
prayer for the dead. 

That is what may seem a terrible play, 
sight unseen, but each role has been given 
to a thorough player. The sets by Yellenti 
include one of a scene in No Man’s Land 
which must give an authentic impression 
of that hell to one who has never been 
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Efficiency, in its truest sense, means results. By eliminating 
and preventing wasted time, and wasted effort, Strowger 
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the most direct route. It is automatic—available 24 hours 
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there. Upon the square shoulders of 
George Jessel has been placed the task of 
carrying off the play’s heavier moments 
—a task to which he is more than equal. 
Careful program-perusers noted (among 
the credits for Mr. Jessel’s clothes, etc.) 
this thank-you: “Soldiers in the second 
act, veterans of A. E. F., supplied through 
courtesy of U. S. Veterans’ Bureau.” 


—— + —— 


Jarnegan. To Hollywood, the “bums’ 
paradise,” where there is “a push-over on 
every corner,” comes Jack Jarnegan, a 
crude and noisy dynamo, full of box-car 
bombast. Soon he is a director of cine- 
masterpieces. He confesses that on his 
arrival in the loud metropolis he slept in 
a flop house in company with other 
tramps; now, on the contrary, he has a 
fine house where there are eleven bed- 
rooms and a Jane in every one. Richard 
Bennett plays Jarnegan with guttural 
roars, hob-nails, stubble-beard and a chest 
expansion. All this is profane and exciting. 

Jarnegan is successful with the loose 
ladies of Los Angeles but there is one, a 
demure 16-year-old with “something in 
her eyes,” whom he wished only to make 
into a star. When she dies of the effects 
of an operation, Jarnegan grows furious. 
He visits the mansion where an executive 
is giving a party; here, he states con- 
vincingly that the executive is a murderer, 
that the mother of a celebrity runs “a 
two-dollar house in Seattle”; then he 
shakes the rival director who has defiled 
the 16-year-old star. This is also profane 
and exciting. 

Jarnegan is then a profane and exciting 
melodrama, though one which retains, 
despite the severe directorial auspices of 
George Abbott, many touches of Jim 
Tully’s soapy sentimentality. Richard 
Bennett does most of the acting; Joan 
Bennett, his daughter and the sister of 
famed Constance Bennett, is beautiful and 
well cast as the 16-year-old unfortunate. 


FOR MOUTH, BREATHANDTASTEHYGIENE | The truest thing in Jarnegan is the per- 
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formance, provided by Wynne Gibson, of 
a dipsomaniac star arriving at the peak of 
her intoxication; hearing noises in the 








JoAN BENNETT 


. exempt from Jarnegan’s abuse. 


night, she surmises that the owls are after 
her; with puzzled insolence she abuses an 
extra girl and wraps herself wildly in a 
black lace shawl. 

—— + 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


Since the beginning of August, 37 new 


plays have opened in Manhattan. These 
are the best of them: 
SERIOUS 
Gorn’ Home—Colored soldiers and 


white officers embroiled against each other 
in the last moments of the late War 
(Time_, Sept. 3). 

Macuinat—Sophie Treadwell’s sombre 
and striking study of the events which 
led up to a murder (Time, Sept. 17). 

THE War Sone (see p. 43). 

FUNNY 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Press—A play 
about a newshawk who tried being a pub- 
lic relations counsel—written with grace 
and truth by newshawks who know their 
racket (Time, Sept. ro). 

Tue HicH Roap—Lonsdale wit leading 
to an unhappy crisis in the career of a 
stage star who has fallen in love with a 
lord—played perfectly by Edna Best and 
others (Time, Sept. 24). 

ELMER THE GREAT (see p. 43). 

EXCITING 

THE Front Pace—Bad language and 
good writing in a piece about Chicago 
newsrats (TIME, June 4, Aug. 27). 

NicHt Hostess—An exposé of the 
ladies who make hay when the sun goes 
down (Time, Sept. 24). 

Tue Bic Ficht—A chance to see Jack 
Dempsey in a mediocre play (Time, Oct. 
1). 

JARNEGAN—(see above). 

MUSICAL 

In order of their excellence: The New 
Moon, Good Boy, Earl Carroll’s Vanities, 
Cross My Heart, Luckee Girl. 
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More Power to Them 


THE SUPREME CouRT OF THE UNITED 
STATES—AN INTERPRETATION OF ITS 
FOUNDATION, METHODS AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS—Charles Evans Hughes—Colum- 
bia University Press ($2.50). 

THE BUSINESS OF THE SUPREME CouRT 
—A Stupy IN THE FEDERAL JUDICIAL 
System—Felix Frankfurter and James M. 
Landis—Macmillan ($5.00). 

The History. It was in 1775, says Mr. 
Hughes, that Washington addressed the 
Continental Congress: “Should not a 
court be established by authority of Con- 
gress to take cognizance of prizes made 
by the Continental vessels?” The prize 
vessels got their court, and were forgotten. 
But the federal court has persisted for a 
century and a half, and culminates in the 
present Supreme Court which is designed 
to maintain the necessary balance 1) be- 
tween State and Nation; 2) between in- 
dividual rights as guaranteed by the con- 
stitution and social interest as expressed 
in legislation. 

Authors Frankfurter and Landis an- 
alyze the political, social and economic 
forces that have produced changes in the 
federal judicial system. With the Civil 
War, the triumph of nationalism over 
“states’ rights” enlarged the jurisdiction 
of the federal courts, modified and ex- 
panded their structure. Tremendous in- 
crease in industry so flooded their dockets 
that a separate court was created for cus- 
toms appeals, and another for regulation 
of railways and other great national utili- 
ties. Involved in politics, this latter (a 
Commerce Court not to be confused with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission) 
was short-lived. 

With all their disadvantages, the old 
panaceas for more courts, more Supreme 
Court justices, divisional sittings, have 
been revived since the Great War. Fail- 
ing a Lord Chancellor (equivalent to a 
Ministry of Justice), leadership for re- 
form is unofficial, and the less effective. 
Constant reform, however, is inevitable: 
“Law and courts are instruments of ad- 
justment.” 

The Significance. It has been said 
that the nine men on the Supreme Court 
at Washington are the real rulers of this 
country. Be that as it may, their position 
is such that the alert U. S. citizen should 
know the extent of their power. Though 
both the present volumes are concerned 
with restricting the business of the Su- 
preme Court they do not propose to re- 
strict its jurisdiction, but rather the 
amount of its work, so that the Court 
may be increasingly powerful. Hughes 








TIME readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben ‘3 E 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 

or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 
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emphasizes the Court’s deliberate deter- 
mination to confine itself to its judicial 
task (maintaining of course its authority 
as interpreter of the Constitution); 
Frankfurter and Landis, on the other 
hand, demonstrate the Supreme Justices’ 
increasing importance as statesmen and 
economists. Of the two volumes, the 
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FELIX FRANKFURTER 


. confounded many a show-off. 


former Justice’s is the more readable, 
packed as it is with lucid case illustra- 
tion, and the virtuosity of his own rich 
experience. 

The Authors. Since graduating from 
Columbia Law School in 1884 Charles 
Evans Hughes has been, successively, 
able attorney, Governor of New York, 
justice of the Supreme Court, republican 
candidate for the presidency, Secretary of 
State. Another of his distinguished titles 
is “Honorary Bencher of the Middle Tem- 
ple” (London). 

Felix Frankfurter, Austrian-born, came 
to this country at the age of twelve. Pro- 
fessor at Harvard Law School since 1914, 
he lectures brilliantly on such things as 
public utilities and federal jurisdiction. 
His remarkable memory for the very page 
number of obscure cases has confounded 
many a show-off law student. He works 
his men hard, regales them with none of 
his reputed radicalism. During the War 
he was able assistant successively to the 
War and Labor Departments. His erudite 
writings concern the Interstate Commerce 
Act, Wages, Labor, Criminal Justice. Con- 


BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmagazing 


25 West 45th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Winston Cuurcurtt—Ephesian McBride ($5). Vivid biography. 
(See Time, September 3, Foreign News) 

An InpIAN Journey — Waldemar Bonsels—A. & C. Boni. ($4). 
Jungle horrors by night, serene tropic beauty by day. (Sept. 10) 
Tue Assasstn—Liam O’Flaherty—Harcourt Brace ($2.50). Harsh 
analysis of despair, panic, mystical exaltation. (September 17) 
Diary oF A Communist ScHooLtsoy—N. Ognyov—Payson & Clarke 
($2.50). Plausible, youthful, but by the schoolmaster. 


spicuous champion of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
his close study of the case was reflected in 
newspaper, magazine, and book form. Mrs. 
Frankfurter is co-editing the dead men’s 
letters (not the forthcoming six volume 
history of the case sponsored by J. W. 
Davis, Elihu Root, etc.). 

James McCauley Landis (Princeton 
1921) young and popular professor at Har- 
vard Law, was previously secretary sto 
Justice Brandeis. 


— 
Medley 


Point CouUNTER Porint—Aldous Hux- 
ley—Doubleday Doran ($2.50). 

Intricate and difficult is counterpoint— 
“the art of adding melodies, according to 
fixed rules, as accompaniment to a given 
melody.” If Author Huxley’s “given mel- 
ody” is perhaps the conflict between pas- 
sion and reason, it is outnoised by his 
myriad irrelevant themes. If he has any 
“fixed rules,” they are well camouflaged in 
a medley of deliriously discordant, rarely 
harmonious, characters—famous Artist 
Bidlake whose voluptuous youth has reluc- 
tantly passed into caustic Rabelaisian sen- 
ility; his writer-son who flings aside a 
reproachful mistress for the wanton daugh- 
ter of a musty scientist; a suave sadist 
who bullies, tortures, kills, for the sheer 
thrill of it; an editor-publisher, bitterly 
caricatured, who fleeces his authors, but 
shows his mistress an almost inhuman 
tenderness; a conversational philosopher 
who is said to be the author’s particular 
mouthpiece. As such, he is a brilliantly 
garrulous person, for Huxley fairly seethes 
with things to be said about art, science, 
life. 

His abstruse writings are delectable to a 
few devotees; but to many they are mean- 
ingless, affected, smartly vulgar. Point 
Counter Point is a rich symphony of mod- 
ern semi-intellectual London, done into 
polished prose that will be read slowly and 
with great relish—by the devotees. 
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Chronicle 


TuHeresA—Arthur Schnitzler—Simon, 
Schuster ($2.50). 

“Theresa was just sixteen years old, 
that spring. . . .” Theresa was soon se- 
duced; then she left the country and went 
to be a governess in Vienna. Before long 


_she had a bastard by a rascal called 


Kasimir Tobisch; when the child was born 
she wished to kill him in her agony and 
sorrow. Instead, she sent him to live 
with some country people and went on 
being a governess. Lovers came to her 
again and she accepted them: Albert, who 
had loved her long ago; Richard, who 
thought that she was “too good for him,” 
slept with her friend and committed sui- 
cide. Her son grew up to be a sneak-thief; 
to have him with her she rented furnished 
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Though you live in a small town 1000 
miles from the sea you can now serve 
fresh ocean fish in your home today. 





Just ask your butcher, grocer or fish 
dealer for 40-Fathom Fish, caught, 
cleaned and expressed to him in ice. 





No heads, tails, backbones, scales or 
waste. All white meat, delicious with 
the taste of the sea. Easy to cook. 





40-Fathom Fish is the pick of the 
catch—the white TENDERLOIN OF 
THE SEA— always fresh — never 
frozen, preserved nor out of cold stor- 
age. Protect yourself by buying 40- 
Fathom Fish in the wrapper shown 
below. Fish not in this wrapper is not 
40-Fathom Fish. 


SEND COUPON BELOW! 


BAY STATE FISHING CO. 
T. 10-8 30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet 
entitled ‘ Prager or Cooking 40-Fathom Fish’’ 
as they do at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 
York, written by Theodore Szarvas, maitre 
a’ hotel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 
famous’ hotel. 








rooms and started to give lessons. For one 
of the girls who attended her classes, 
Theresa came to possess a deep and sacri- 
ficial love; it appeared that she was to 
marry the girl’s father but when every- 
thing had been arranged he died and 
Theresa was left alone, unhappy, and 
growing old. Franz, her son, had by this 
time become a pimp and jail-bird; he 
came home to his mother only when he 
wished to take money away from her. 
Finally, she refused to let him have any 
more. Then Franz, whom she had wished 
dead, strangled her. Albert came to see her 
in the hospital where she lay dying. The- 
resa said to him: “He has only repaid what 
I did to him. They must not punish him 
too severely.” 

That is the end of “the chronicle of a 
woman’s life,” the first full length novel 
which famed Austrian Arthur Schnitzler 
has written for 20 years. The book moves 
slowly with the pace of life in language 
that is bare and beautiful. Author Schnitz- 
ler does not blame Theresa for her tragedy, 
nor does he blame the circumstances which 
compel it. He merely understands that 
these things are a part of life, and writes 
about them seriously and gently. 
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Sugar-Coated Science 


HunGeER Ficuters—Paul de Kruif*— 
Harcourt Brace ($3.50). 

In the monotonous scientific pursuits of 
Microbe Hunters Paul de Kruif found 
sensationalism enough to titivate a large 
public—he demonstrated fascination in the 
perverse antics of microbes, drama in the 
stolid heroism of hunters. More of the 
same, Hunger Fighters is a trustworthy 
though ebullient account of certain other 
men of science, unappreciated breeders of 
sturdy grain, students of cattle diseases, 
discoverers of fashionable vitamins. If 
the author coyly attributes an exasperated 
scientist with a few cusswords, or jazzes 
his pages with other self-conscious slang, it 
is but in his honest endeavor to educate 
a sugar-coated public. He makes the best 
of the highspots: In stamping out the viru- 
lent hoof-and-mouth disease one incon- 
spicuous scientist had millions of cattle 
killed and buried, to the funeral dirge of 
their owners’ vituperations. In the hilly 
North, where burial space was scarce, he 
drove sick cattle into the valley and blasted 
the mountainsides to fill in a natural 
grave. Warned that the curse had spread 
to wild deer, and assured that shooting a 
few would scatter the rest, he directed 
silencers to be used on the guns. Hunters 
deprived of their prey stormed in wrath, 
bereaved cattlemen still grumbled, but the 
disease was stamped out. 

. eae ame 
Mentions 

A Book or Worps—Rudyard Kipling— 
Doubleday, Doran ($3.00). A collection 
of speeches—1906 to 1927. Untouched by 
new-fangled ions and isms, the old-time 
Kipling remembers the lure of the Orient, 
the challenge of drums, the thrill of cour- 
age, the virtue in authority. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 1809-1858—Albert 
J. Beveridge—Houghton Mifflin, 2 vol. 
($12.50). The facts of Lincoln’s life, 
friends, and early career definitively ar- 
ranged to speak for themselves. No 
poetizing, no psycho-analyzing. 


*Pronounce Krife, 
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HEN you introduce Sir Walter Raleigh 

to your wife, her pipe prejudice ends. She'll 
welcome the pleasing mellow fragrance of this milder 
smoking tobacco. And youl] welcome the new de- 
light you discover in your old familiar pipe. Sir 
Walter’s not only milder than most tobaccos, it’s 
fresher—wrapped in gold foil, to preserve all its 
fragrance right down to the last pipeful in the tin. 


LIMITED OFFER 
(for the United States only ) 


If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 
be delighted to send you without charge 


a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 


~ Dept-T, Brown & Williamson T obaccoCorp. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 
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The Fatal Duel 


In 1804, as part of an erratic plot by Federalist 
extremists to cut New England and New York 
from the Union, Aaron Burr, their complacent 
tool, was nominated for Governor of New York. 
Alexander Hamilton denounced Burr’s motives in 
no uncertain terms. Then Burr, giving vent to 
an insensate jealousy dating back to the Revo- 
lution, when his own brilliance was outdazzled by 
Hamilton’s military, intellectual and social genius, 
eagerly challenged him. As Time would have 
reported the Burr-Hamilton duel, had Trme been 
issued July 16, 1804: 

. . - Hamilton spent the night putting his house in order. 
At dawn, he, his second (Nathaniel Pendleton) and one Dr. 
William. Hosack, were rowed from Manhattan to the 
Weehawken Palisades. It was hot, hazy. The river’s oily 
swell made Mr. Pendleton sick, so Hamilton humorously 
held his head. Landing, they sought the well-secluded duel- 
ing ground not far above the river. 


Burr and his second (William Van Ness) were clearing the 
summer’s underbrush. Hamilton and Burr nodded each to 
the other with a pleasant ‘‘Good morning.” While the 
seconds conferred, Hamilton stood gazing across the Hudson, 


_@ 


where his family lay still asleep. He was remembering his 
son’s death on this very spot three years before at the hands 
of General Baker. Burr sat on a rock smoking a segar. 
Finally Pendleton asked: ‘‘Gentlemen, are you ready?” 
Burr rose. His beady eyes sparkled but his face was im- 
mobile. Pale but resolute, Hamilton took his post, his face 
a cameo against the green background. Pendleton handed 
each a loaded pistol. Again: ‘‘Gentlemen, are you ready?”’ 
‘*Present!’’ both replied. Burr fired on the instant. Hamil- 
ton rose slowly to his toes, clenched his hands, so unwittingly 
discharging his pistol, and fell heavily face downward. His 
bullet flew over Burr’s head, clipped a cedar twig which 
fluttered to his shoulder. 


Hamilton, agonizing, was carried to his boat. He mur- 
mured: ‘‘Take good care of that pistol. It’s undischarged. 
Pendleton knows I didn’t intend to fire...” 


So, in part, Time would have reported the 
fatal duel, noting also how Hamilton died the 
next day at the Greenwich Village home of 
William Bayard, how his burial in Trinity church 
yard was a signal for an unprecedented outpour- 
ing of public grief. Time too would have shown 
how the duel brought Burr’s political ruin in the 
East, turned his schemes toward Louisiana and 
Mexico. 


Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, turn 


increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit. 


These publications, fair-deal- 


ing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the public weal in the sense that they 
report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 
Georges Clemenceau, spirited and 
robust, spent his 87th birthday frustrating 
eager newsmen. “Journalists now give 
their opinions to the public,” he said, 
“rather than ask the public for theirs. I be- 
long to the great public. Once I knew how 
to talk, now I have learned silence. Let me 
interpret my own silence.” 
pencil itis 
Christy Mathewson Jr., son of the late 
famed baseball pitcher who had a million 
friends and only one enemy (tuberculosis), 
was appointed last week a cadet in the 
U. S. Army air service. He had been an 
engineer in the General Electric Co. and 
had completed a course in commercial 
aviation at the Schenectady, N. Y., air- 
port. 
i 
Herbert Bayard Swope, of the Demo- 
cratic New York World, bought an estate 
worth $450,000 on Long Island. Its name 
is “Keewaydin.” This means, the Repub- 
lican and opposition New York Herald- 
Tribune hastened to point out, “Northwest 
Wind, or, in some dialects, Very Wet.” 
~ ae 


Knut Hamsun, as everyone knows, 
won the Nobel Prize for 1920 with his 
novel The Growth of the Soil. Peder 
Johannesen, farmer of Krakmo, Norway, 
never won any prizes. He was simply an 
ingenious and diligent hayseed who in- 
stalled turbines and other complex appa- 
ratus by himself, who inspired a great 
novelist with the dignity of certain agri- 
cultural artisans. Novelist Hamsun derived 
Isak, the hero of his prize novel, from 
Peder. Peder died last week. 

——_>——. 

John North Willys, automobileman, 
has an estate near Oyster Bay, Long Is- 
land. On the estate is a private beach. On 
the beach was found floating last week the 
body of a dead man. On the man was only 
underwear. ‘His clothes, discovered later 
on the Willys beach, contained the follow- 
ing memo: “Sunday—Took a trip to 
Oyster Bay. The afternoon is sunny and 
cheerful. Sorry I did not bring my bath- 
ing suit, as I find quite a few bathing and 
enjoying it.” The ill-fated intruder on 
Mr. Willys’ private beach was identified 
as R. A. Richard, Manhattan salesman. 


—_s— 


The late Morris Schinasi, Eurasian 
Jew who migrated to the U. S. 35 years 
ago and gained wealth as a maker of 
Turkish cigarets, kept a glamorous fond- 
ness for his birthplace. The town was 
Magnesia, squalid, dusty, smelly town in 
Asia Minor, about two hours railroad ride 
from Smyrna. In his will, opened last 
week, he gave a fifth of his $5,000,000 for- 
tune, to found and maintain a hospital for 
Magnesia’s poor of all creeds. He also 
willed much money to Jewish, Protestant 
and Catholic institutions. 


— 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh, be- 


lying the tradition of heroes, had avoided 
having his name linked in romance with 








a female—until last week. A rumor 
came to the well-cocked ears of Walter 
Winchell, prophet of “blessed events” and 
people who are “that way” over each 
other. He went to the Earl Carroll 





Photo by New York Evening Graphic 
SHow Girt SATCHEL 
“Aw, shucks,” said Lindbergh. 


Theatre in Manhattan, interviewed 
Blanche Satchel, show girl of the Vanities, 
who had been called “the most beautiful 
titian-blonde in the world” by no less a 
person than Artist Howard Chandler 
Christy. In the New York Evening 
Graphic (tabloid), Mr. Winchell quoted 
Miss Satchel as saying: “Yes, I would 
like to marry him |Lindbergh], but, of 
course, not for glory. I would have to be 
very much in love with him. But Slim, 
as his pals call him, doesn’t care much for 
girls. Every time we chatted he ‘talked 
shop,’ as they say... . But if it [the 
romance] is denied, it will be so em- 
barrassing.” 

“And it probably will,” said Mr. Win- 
chell at the end of his story. 

“Aw, shucks, there’s nothing to that,” 
said Col. Lindbergh, when questioned in 
St. Louis. 

Col. Lindbergh had met Miss Satchel 
six months ago at a party in Manhattan 
given by Grover Loening, builder of am- 
phibian planes. 

te 


The Deputy Governor of Windsor 
Castle is Reginald Baliol Brett, 76, Vis- 
count Esher, author of those discreet 
volumes The Girlhood of Queen Victoria 
and Footprints of Statesmen. Relatively 
indiscreet, for Lord Esher, is the follow- 
ing admission, made last week: “In the 
absence of Their Majesties, the flagstaff 
on the Round Tower of Windsor Castle is 
being cleaned and beeswaxed.” 


@ 
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Colonel Thomas Edward (Revolt in 
the Desert) Lawrence, famed British spy, 
was reported to be in India, spying upon 
Soviet Russian spys. The Colonel’s Lon- 
don representative, Mr. Raymond Savage, 








sought to discredit the report, but was 
careful not to explicitly deny it. 


— + 


Mabel Boll was described by Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle Special Correspondent Guy 
Hickock, last week, thus: “Queen of Dia- 
monds she may be called in papers, but 
to those who meet her she can never be 
any kind of a queen. She does not know 
how to wear diamonds. They do her no 
good. Tinsel will not make a raspberry 
bush into a Christmas tree.” 

oe Sa 

Mrs, Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 
widow of the late famed Senator, leased 
last week from Maj. Gen. William Crozier 
the house at No. 1735 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D. C. When she came 
to Washington 26 years ago as the bride 
of Senator Depew, then 68, she took the 
house which once belonged to Orator 
Daniel Webster. 

4 

The face of Tsar Nicholas II appeared, 
last week, upon cakes of soap made by a 
Soviet State factory. Amid general in- 
dignation the Comrad Manager naively 
explained: “They sent us a rush order 
for soap, and to fill it on time we had to 
use some of the old moulds left over from 
before the revolution.” 

cma aes 

H. R. H. Prince Bertil of Sweden, 
third son of Crown Prince Gustavus Adol- 
phus, narrowly escaped being charged with 
manslaughter last week.* An automobile 
driven by Prince Bertil overturned, killing 
one of the occupants; but it was made to 
appear that the dead man and not Prince 
Bertil had moved the steering wheel in 
such a way that the car skidded and over- 
turned. Therefore, Prince Bertil was 
merely fined 500 Swedish kroner ($140) 
for driving without a license. 

— 4 

Hiram R. Mallinson, president of 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. (silks), last week 
sent his picture by photogram to several 
dozen silk buyers in various parts of the 
country. He had other Mallinsons send 
their photographs to their buyer friends. 
Printed with the pictures was an invitation 
for the buyers to attend the Mallinsons’ 
spring collection of silks. 


— Sone 


Hiram P. Maxim, 59, inventor of the 
Maxim gun silencer, has devised a silencer 
for aviation motors, which Fairchild Avi- 
ation Corp. is testing out. 

Elizabeth, Duchess of York last week 
launched a ship, The Duchess of York. 


—- + 
Princess Fatima eldest daughter of . 
the First Bed+ of the late Sultan Moham- 
med Vahid-Eddine Khan VI of Turkey, 
refused last week an offer of $500 per 
month to become a Hollywood cinemac- 
tress. Reason: bashful reluctance to doff 
her veil and appear bare-faced before a 
camera. Modern Turkesses all go bare- 
faced, but Fatima, an exile in the Balkans, 
is an old-fashioned princess. 








*In Sweden the King alone of all the Royal 
Family is immune from prosecution in the 
courts. 

tNo children of the Second Bed survive and 
of the Third only Prince Mohammed Ertogroul. 











Certainly not like Louis XIV say- 
ing, “‘I am the state,”’ is the corpo- 
ration manager of the present day. 
Perhaps more nearly, he knows how 
Napoleon felt, asking anxiously in 
victory or defeat, ‘‘What does Paris 
say?’’ 

For the increasing trend of 
American corporate ownership is 
away from the hands of the few and 
into the hands of the many, away 
from the owner-manager and to the 
manager who is but one of the share- 
owners. And in the predominant 
group of small stockholders this 
manager has his Paris, in whose 
behalf he is employed and on whose 


opinion he must stand or fall. 


In only one of the ten Ameri- § 


can corporations in the billion dollar 
class does a family ora banking group 
hold a working majority of stock. 
Only seven per cent of the corporate 
stock of the country is owned by peo- 
ple with yearly incomes of $50,000 or 
more. Half of all the corporate stock 


is owned by people with incomes of 
$12,500 or less. Thus is the democra- 


tization of big business reflected in 
statistics published by the federal 


treasury department. 


“WHAT 


DOES PARIS 


SAY?” 





CHARLES DANIEL 


FREY COMPANY 


Advertising 
+ 
333 North Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





Chosen for his proved ability to man- 
age large affairs, the directing head 
of the present-day corporation is the 
employe of his stockholders. His 
reputation inspires publicconfidence 
and he must retain that confidence. 

Sometimes his stockholders 
number hundreds of thousands. 
Usually they are far too numerous to 
call together in meeting. No chance 
to outline or explain policies, to main- 
tain any personal touch; the man- 
agement must stand on its record 
of sales, of annual earnings, of divi- 
dend payments. On these, and on 
the corporation’s advertising. 

For in its advertising, the per- 
sonality of a business does shine forth. 
Perhaps in larger measure than has 
yet been recognized, the character of 


the advertising represents to the 


public the character of a company. 
Definite, forceful, dignified, it tells 
of a management that sees clearly 
and acts effectively. 

SY + * 


The advertising now being produced for its 
clients by Charles Daniel Frey Company 
can be seen in the campaigns of Atlas 
Portland Cement, Capitol Boilers and 
Radiators, Crane Plumbing, Johnson's 
Wax Polish, Karpen Furniture, Wilson 
Brothers Haberdashery, the Plumbing and 
Heating Industries Bureau. 
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Here come the winners 
— they smoke for pleasure 


What’s the score? Have a Camel. You win the real enjoy- 


ment of smoking. Fragrant, mild, altogether delightful— 


_ Camels 


Aeon) emcee “c “Pd walk a mile for a Camel” 
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